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* Our Book-or-THE-MontH is that 
readable and helpful little book by 
Winnifred Wygal, We Plan Our Own 
Worship Services (Womans Press: 
$1.00.) 

* My WaAyrFarer’s pen is set off this 
month by the preposterous title of a 
new study outline from the World's 
Student Christian Federation—Studies 
in the Life of an Emerging Christian 
Community. 


* Great hat! 
Community.” 


* But the Christian Church always 
has had a way of being preposterous. 
\gain and again, utterly inundated by 
all the forces of contemporary his- 
tory, it has been the living strands of 
the Christian Community that have 
survived and from which the new 
hope of men and women has sprung. 


“Emerging Christian 


Not in 1940! 


* When the history of today is writ- 
ten, who knows what the verdict will 
be? Will the really fundamental 
forces be the array of totalitarian- 
isms? or may it be that some of the 
obscure, almost unnoticed leaven in 
the horrid lump will constitute the cre- 
ative force upon which God’s forward 
march depends ? 


* This week I received from a Jap- 
anese student a present of five yen in 


appreciation for what American stu- 
dents have done for the Christian 
Student Mevement in Japan. That ts 


leaven! 


* Then there is Helen Morton, off on 
a boat to the Far East; T. Z. Koo fly- 
ing as I from Hongkong to 
Rangoon en route to the quadrennial 
conference of the Student Christian 
Movement in India; Robert 
keeping the WSCF functioning with 
new vigor, his headquarters—and his 
suitcase—in Geneva, New York, To- 
ronto, London; John R. Mott finding 
and stirring new concern in South 
our own student representa- 


write 


\merica: 


tives, Jack McMichael and Paul 
Moritz, blazing new trails of friend- 


ship and comradeship in China. Tiny 
particles tossed about in a mighty tor- 
rent; or are they perhaps the seeds out 
of which the future will grow? 


Mackie 








* Another pregnant fact of this Vear 
of international disintegration js that 
not a single piece of foreign mission. 
ary work has been lost because of the | 
war. This remarkable record js te 
partially to the alert leadership of th} 
International Missionary Council, par.| 
tially to the replacement of foreigy 
help by native churches and nationals 
of the countries which no longer cap 
send their contributions. Small ey. 
dence of an emerging Christian Com.] 
munity, but there it is. | 


*® And in the colleges of the U.S. 4 
also: the way Christian Association: 
are responding to the World Studer 
Service Fund and the World’s Studen 
Christian Federation show how seri- 
ously we are taking our world job as 
Christians. 


* Tt would be unsafe at the moment 
to print the reports that are now 
reaching us from Furope about the 
way in which Christian groups there 
are finding ways to keep up their con-} 
tact and fellowship with each other} 
and with friends elsewhere. Tt will] 
he a great story when it can be told.| 





*® A student at Mills College sent me} 
a dollar recently, with a letter saying: 
“Friends and family have given me 
hundreds of dollars for my education 
and T want to send you one dollar] 
a month to keep a Chinese student in} 
college. Dr. Koo told us $12 a vear 
would do it.” An isolated case. Yes! 
But multiply that by 500,000 students 
and see what you get—in money, ané 
in promise for the future! 





* All of which proves exactly noth| 
ing. But it does help to point up 4 
real issue for us. Destructive forces 
may he triumphant for generations 


to come. And they surely will if each 





of us and all of us do not seize every} 


forces God 


chance to strengthen the 


can use in our day. 


* The death of Wilfred Grenfell is 
a further reminder of the indestruct- 





ability of the forces released by such 
a life. The Labrador Mission will go 
on, and not only Labrador. 


Tre WAYFARER. 
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After the Tumult 


The air this fall has been full of arguments, slurs, 
oratory, invective, not to mention certain stray veg- 
etables. All right. Political campaigns are like that. 
At their worst they are depressing, at their best, slightly 
diverting. From the moment the last nail went into the 
party planks, both parties went into fast motion to 
raise a clamor so constant that many of our most urgent 
social and national questions have not even been heard 
from. Unemployment, for example. And housing (a 
third of our people in need of adequate housing). And 
the poll tax which excludes many thousands of persons, 
both white and Negro, from use of the ballot. And a 
Federal Anti-Lynch law. 

The political orators only skirted around the edges 
of the great question of the moment: What is our 
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foreign policy, as it affects all our relationships abroad ? 
What is our basic guiding policy now, and what is it 
to be during the next four years? Are we to continue 
to be internationalists in time of war and isolationists 
in times of peace? Are we sure of what it is that we 
are trying to defend? Where are our frontiers? What 
are our aims in Europe and the Far East? Instead of 
talking about the Monroe Doctrine, let the political big- 
wigs tell us what it is, in terms of policy for today and 
tomorrow. We would like to know. 

We need to have a clear idea of what a democratic 
government is like in action, at a time like this. 
We need to know what measures need to be taken, 
now and during the next four years, to safe- 
guard our democracy. We need to know, further, 
whether democracy is worth dying for and if so, whether 
it can be extended into economic and industrial areas 
where it will take on new meaning for common men. 
There has been much talk of conscription of human 
life in defense of democracy; there has been less talk, 
much less, of conscription of wealth, of natural re- 
sources, of large corporate holdings, of vast monopo- 
lies for the purposes of assuring equality of economic 
privilege to all the people. 

Now that the noise and the shouting have died down, 
these neglected issues stand up, stark. The editors 
would like to see these questions take a major place in 
campus discussions this fall—and would like to hear of 
timely reminders sent to congressmen—especially those 
newly elected to national office. 


Democracy and Politics 


Mussolini has said that democracy is a luxury which 
the dictator nations cannot afford. We believe, how- 
ever, that genuine democracy is not a luxury. It is a 
necessity which nations cannot afford to be without. 
We differ sharply with Mr. Mussolini at this point and 
wonder whether he may have formed his idea of democ- 
racy after close observation of a presidential campaign 
in the U.S.A. Or, quite possibly, he may have had a 
close-up on a group of campus politicians. 

Political campaigns in this country come but once 
a year (Amen!) but campus politics go on and on. 
While some students are disqualified from participation 
in national politics, they are fully eligible to enter 
campus politics. There is an obvious connection be- 
tween political procedure and a democratic way of life. 
Students should know, by personal experience, that 
democracy must be something more than a luxury, if 
it is to survive. 
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W.S.S.F. Raising $100,000 


One of the ways the S.C.M. knows it is the S.C.M. 
is to understand why it is participating in the World 
Student Service Fund. We get under the load today 
because it seems the thing that we must do. But our 
support of the Fund has roots going all the way back 
to World War I, when the Christian students in Amer- 
ica joined with students of many other lands in raising 
funds for student victims of war. During the next 
four years more than $2,000,000 was distributed, mostly 
in clothing, books, and money, to students of a dozen 
countries. 

In undertaking the World Student Service Fund in 
1940-41 we prove ourselves the spiritual descendants 
of those who labored well in 1920-24. Thus the S.C.M. 
today knows it is hewing close to the line of what the 
S.C.M. must always be—a movement concerned with 
the physical, social, and spiritual needs of students 
everywhere. The appeal for funds, like the use of 
money raised, goes away beyond the Christian group: 
it is absolutely non-political, non-creedal; it is for re- 
lief and relief alone. But for us in the S.C.M. it is 
a way to keep alive the world-wide bond of Christian 
brotherhood. We cannot fail the World Student Ser- 
vice Fund without failing ourselves as part of the 


S.C.M. which has taken these needs unto its heart. 
$100,000 is our goal. 


Teapot Tempest 


Friends of the Student Christian Movement have re- 
cently bobbed up on two sides of a moral controversy. 
One group, which includes our long-time friends the 
President of Union Theological Seminary, the presid- 
ing bishop of the Episcopal Church and several promi- 
nent educators, opposed in print any effort to raise re- 
lief funds for the unfortunate peoples who have fallen 
under the Nazi heel since last spring. But soon an- 
other prominent group made a strong appeal for imme- 
diate relief—and again the names were impressive! 

The first group bases its moral judgment in the be- 
lief that a British victory is imperative to the moral 
ordering of the world, that the British blockade con- 
tributes to that victory, that American help for Europe 
nullifies that blockage. Hence the group opposes the 
sending of relief in any form. The second group moves 
from the premise of the New Testament imperative 
that the naked shall be clothed, the imprisoned visited, 
no matter what the political situation. 

Underneath all the talk runs the query, does the giv- 
ing of relief in Europe give aid to the Nazi forces? 
The answer is, we believe, a clear NO. It has been 
amply demonstrated that relief funds, where skillfully 
administered, can be used without giving aid to the 
invaders or their cause. It was done by the Hoover 
Commission in Belgium during the first world war. It 
has been done in the past three years in occupied China 
by trained foreign missionaries. It has been done by 
the Quakers in numerous invaded areas of Europe. 

Readers of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN doubtless will be 





asked to contribute to one or more of the relief fy 

that are being raised by general agencies, and they w:; 
need to decide this issue for themselves. Students’ ng. 
urally will feel that they must give primary Support ty 
their own World Student Service Fund. It is a fund 
“of students, by students, for students.” If studens 
do not raise this fund, student relief cannot go on, 


Pacifists’ Decision 


Religious pacifism in the second world war now has 
its cause celebre. Sinct it emerges from the studen: 
Christian movement, and many of the names of the 
young men involved are not unknown to the readers 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, we feel an obligation to ey. 
amine the case and report editorially to our readers, 

Early in the morning of Friday, October 11, twen 
young men, members of the student body of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, dug their names 
into a stencil, ground out a mimeographed statement 
and sent it to fifteen hundred persons across America 
The gist of their statement was that, because of cop. 
scientious convictions, the twenty signers could not par. 
ticipate in the war system in general and with the Selec. 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940 in particular. Ip 
practical terms, the statement meant that the young 
men were not going to register with their government 
on the following Wednesday, October 16. 

To persons within the pacifist movement, this state- 
ment was no surprise. There had been much talk of 
non-registration as the most effective protest for 
pacifists in the present situation, and a wing of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation had been supporting such 
a stand. To outsiders, however, the position was de- 
fiance of law and therefore exceedingly newsworthy. 

Saturday newspapers headlined the theologians’ pro- 
test, and immediately a counter-charge was made by 
New York City’s director of the draft. The twenty 
“signers,” center of a whirlwind of excitement, held to 
their line without flinching. They were not draft- 
dodgers, they maintained, since they had made public 
their position and intended to give themselves up at 
draft headquarters on October 16. They blamed no 
one, did not condemn other pacifists who felt they could 
conscientiously register under the provisions of the 
law. But as for them (particularly since they were 
divinity students and exempt from service under the 
act) the protest had to be made at the start. 

A stream of advice poured in—from friends, asso- 
ciates, faculty, families and all schools of pacifists. 
Then, largely at the Friends’ suggestion, a countet- 
proposal came. It was suggested that the twenty 
signers go through with formal registration, resign from 
the seminary, turn back all claims for exemptions to 
clergy and go immediately into missionary work of 
national significance. The value of such a procedure, 
it was pointed out, would be to test the provisions of 
the act for conscientious objectors and at the same time 
keep the young men engaged in constructive Christian 
enterprises. Without exemptions, they would be sub 
ject to call and could then fight their cases through the 
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courts on the issue: Is full-time Christian service an 
adequate alternative to military service? 

For two days the group wrestled with this prob- 
lem. Late on the day before registration, they an- 
nounced that twelve of their members would register 
and follow the suggestions made by the Quakers ; eight 
would refuse to comply with the act. These eight were 
subpoenaed to appear before a federal grand jury in 
New York and spent the next week in hearings. They 
reported that at no time was hostility shown them. 
Even the attitude of the newspapers was cordial and 
an effort made to understand their purpose. The semi- 
nary took no action against them, although the faculty 
made clear that it did not agree with their position. 

Across the country there were reports of others who 
refused to register, and undoubtedly the spectacular 
case of the eight Union students was only one of many. 
At any rate, here is the opening wedge of the pacifist 
witness in America for the present crisis. As with all 
pioneers, they are going to suffer. (The Union stu- 
dents will be sentenced on November 6 under the penal 
provisions of the act, viz., a maximum of five years 
in jail and/or a $10,000 fine.) As with all pioneers, 
they are going to keep the frontier open, and the pacifist 
movement will probably be stronger therefor. 


Many Viewpoints: One Movement 


The case of the Union students poses a problem for 
Christian students, no matter what their individual con- 
victions regarding war. All shades of opinion are to 
be found within our Movement. Some believe in a 
just war and believe England’s cause today is just; 
conscription is to them a legitimate means for further- 
ing that cause. Others believe that the Act is a demo- 
cratic measure and therefore must be respected, even 
though it must be repealed as soon as possible (this 
probably is a majority position in the N.I.C.C.) Others 
maintain their pacifist witness under the terms of the 
Act, and will use its provisions regarding conscientious 
objectors when the time comes. Others agree with the 
stand of the Union students. 

All of these positions are held by various members 
of the Student Christian Movement. Is the community 
wide enough to embrace them all? Can they still work 
together? Can they disagree on strategies and still 
keep in mind the goal of the kingdom of God? The 
answer to these questions must be in the affirmative, if 
there is any meaning to the world Christian community 
in times of crisis and tension. 


How Will CO’s Be Treated 


Among the questions raised by conscription is one 
of importance to conscientious objectors: How is the 
act to be administered? It is, as yet, too early to know 
whether CO’s will be treated justly, for although the 
Act provides for non-combatant and civilian service for 
all CO’s passed by civilian boards, it is not known how 
sympathetic these boards will be toward men who re- 
fuse to perform military service because of their human- 
tarian and religious convictions. In addition, Ameri- 
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cans wonder whether the draftees in the training camps 
will be free to receive all types of literature and to 
express their opinions on all subjects, or whether the 
camps will be characterized by the strong-arm suppres- 
sion of free thought and action. 

These questions come right home to American stu- 
dents. We urge that responsible groups, after full 
consideration of the issues involved, write or wire the 
President urging that the Administration state clearly 
its policy in these areas. 


Our Academic Nerves 


The Intercollegian is not Cassandra’s mouthpiece, 
but we want to call attention to signs of a renewed at- 
tack on our hard-won academic freedom. Ragged “war 
nerves” and the pressure of national defense will make 
possible attacks from two sides. 

First, we may expect overt acts against the university 
population. Students may be suspended and expelled ; 
the six who were not invited back to Michigan (See the 
October Intercollegian) may be the vanguard of others. 
Professors may be removed, denounced, degraded. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia has 
sounded the charge in his announcement of a “uni- 
versity freedom” which transcends academic freedom 
and in the interest of which academic freedom may be 
abridged. 

Students will suffer most from a second attack—the 
dry rot of time-serving teaching. Under the strain of 
war, it will be easier to accept our partial judgments as 
true history than to correct them in the light of a care- 
ful historical perspective. There may be intimidation 
of universities by authority, and universities may dis- 
credit the evidence of their senses “in the interest of 
national defense and national unity.” President Sey- 
mour of Yale, in an article in the New York Times 
Magazine (September 29) comes dangerously near to 
declaring that the purpose of education is the induce- 
ment of the citizenship to accept the policies of the 
state at a particular moment. He does not, however, 
warn that thus we may sow the seeds of another disil- 
lusioned and “lost” generation. 

It is precisely this result which the doctrine of aca- 
demic freedom aims to thwart. By protecting the right 
of independent teaching and scholarship, it protects the 
student against preconceptions, misconceptions, hasty 
judgments, and deliberate falsehoods, so far as possible, 
and hence against subsequent disillusion, and another 
bitter reaping like that of our post-war years. 

Our chief defense against this unhappy result consists 
in tough nerves, patience, understanding, and a stub- 
born will to know the whole truth. Of these the most 
important is the first named. Students and teachers 
will have to erect strong defenses of academic freedom 
within themselves, against attacks supported by re- 
spected authorities, sanctioned by causes they love, 
against the urging of ragged nerves and harassed emo- 
tions to take the easy way out. No intellectual Maginot 
Line can withstand this attack from within; only tough 
nerves and a strong bias in favor of freedom will do it. 
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The Christian in War Time 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


EN an address at the inaugural of Howard L. Bevis 
as president of Ohio State University, Dr. Clarence A. 
Dykstra, National Director of the Selective Service 
Act, quoted Lord Bryce as saying: “We must serve 
our time without yielding to it.””. This phrase succinctly 
states the problem confronting us, as Christian leaders 
and students in this hour of destiny. 

There will never be erased from the memory of the 
writer that hour at “Riverdale’* in September 1939, 
when shortly after the announcement of the declaration 
of war, nearly one hundred of us, students and faculty, 
Negro and white, from every denomination and every 
corner of the country, sat in Quaker silence—each ask- 
ing God how, in the dark days ahead, he might “serve 
his time without yielding to it.” None of us could 
have been wise enough to have envisaged in that mo- 
ment the frightfulness and poisonous spread of this 
new “total war,” but to all of us there came in those 
moments of silence the sense of God’s guiding and heal- 
ing presence and the certainty that He would give us 
the wisdom and resolution for the next steps. 

Those of us who began our work in the Student 
Christian Movement during the first world war find 
ourselves today, for a second time, in a world in which 
the lights of civilization have all but gone out. As a 
mobilized Swiss student said recently, “All that we 
thought we possessed (civilization, culture, science) 
seems to be crumbling away.” The scourge of war 
drives the best youth of many nations—and before them 
millions of terror-stricken, homeless men, women and 
children—into a hell of fire and torture that makes 
Dante’s Inferno seem like Paradise, a struggle so gi- 
gantic in scope, so fiendish in ferocity, so fantastic in 
character, that it is beyond the power. of any who have 
witnessed it to describe it. “‘Nothing like it,” said a 
veteran war reporter, “has ever been asked from men 
before.” 





Its fury and senselessness were well reflected 
in this letter which came from a youth in arms during 
the battle of Flanders: “We know nothing and under- 
stand nothing, but keep on fighting and fighting, eating 
when we can, and no one has thought of sleep these 
past ten days.” And now all this comes closer to you 
and to us as we prepare to defend both the country we 
love and all that is of enduring worth in our civilization. 
There is today a new urgency to the question how we 
are to serve our time without yielidng to it. 





*Meeting of the National Intercollegiate Christian Council. 
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In moments of crisis like the present we who are 
older would be false to the comradeship we have ep. 
joyed with you if we did not say to you quite simply 
what life has taught us that seems to have meaning 
for such an hour. The affirmations which follow are 
merely one man’s groping formulation of a faith that 
is much more widely held among leaders of the Church 
and the Student Christian Movement than the daily 
headlines of our would suggest. How, 
when all the observable evidence seems against it, may 


newspapers 


we as pastors, Christian Association seceretaries, and 
Christian students in these dark days keep alive the 
faith deeply imbedded in our Jewish-Christian faith 
that “earth yet may be fair and all men glad and wise” 
How may we “serve our time without yielding to it” 


Our Christian “Witness” Today 


More than ever in the days ahead, we must continue 
our Christian witness that war is both sinful and 
futile, calling upon the church to confess its failures 
and to put its moral influence back of whatever move- 
ments lead in the direction of the peaceful organization 
of the world. 
N.I.C.C. at Lake Geneva in September, “by our repug- 
nance and opposition to war as an appalling evil which 
we are committed to eradicate from the world.” We 
must keep faith with our pre-war determination never 
again to let the church bless war. As individuals, ours 
may be a Quaker witness, or we may join with those 
European Christian students who said in a survey that 
they “could not find the grounds on which they could 
dissociate themselves from the conflict,” but, in either 
case, it is more important now than ever that we con- 
tinue to say as did these students that this “war isa 
sinful affair.” 

As individual Christians, we must make up ou 
minds, on Christian grounds, as to our duty and our 
country’s duty in relation to this war, but we mus 
recognize that equally sincere, devoted, and intelligent 
people may, as Christians, take a position that is di 
metrically opposed to ours. Facing these conscientious 
differences it is our task to keep the Christian fellow- 
ship unbroken even in the midst of passionately held 
and apparently irreconcilable positions on the issue of 
the war. Too frequently we glory in the fact that eve 
war cannot break the solidarity of our fellowship # 
Christian students in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, while at the same time we are failing 
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reveal the spirit and genius of the Federation by the 
way in which we deal with divisions on grounds of 
Christian conscience existing among the students on 
our own campus. “We must,” said the N.I.C.C. dele- 
sates at Lake Geneva, “stress as Christian students our 
oneness across the bounds of our divergences. We are 
not to suppress the expression of Christian convictions, 
but rather to encourage such expression in the setting 
and in the spirit of the deep common faith we hold to- 
gether.” We will be helped in doing this if we re- 
member that in a moment like this, when all humanity 
is groping and stumbling in the dark, the wisest men 
among us see only “as through a mirror darkly.” 

We must confirm in ourselves, and share with others, 
the Christian faith that this is God’s world. He is at 
work in it no matter how terribly the collective sin of 
men obscures that fact. In the long run evil over- 
reaches its ends and destroys itself. It is still true that 
if you sow a wind you reap a whirlwind. Evil insti- 
tutions and evil societies encounter at last a moral or- 
der which destroys them. This is not a counsel to 
other-worldly inactivity nor to deferred moral judg- 
ments on the madness of our hour of history, relative 
though these judgments may be. Rather it is a call to 
take our place in the present crisis at the point dictated 
both by our own Christian conscience and our love of 
country and in that place to do our work with deepened 
faith in the church’s ancient affirmation, “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty.”” The last word with re- 
gard to whatever may be the fundamental issues in 
this war will not be spoken by blitzkrieg nor by any 
other opposing philosophy of force. Yet to be heard 
is the “still, small voice.” 

We must champion the rights of Christian con- 
science, supporting the legal and moral rights of con- 
scientious objectors with all the power and influence 
of our Movement and of the Church. This means, to 
quote the Lake Geneva N.I.C.C. actions, that we must 
“stand by our fellows in the Christian decisions they 
finally take”. . . creating “the atmosphere and the facili- 
ties of Christian fellowship” for them, “for our mem- 
bers and other Christian students in the armed forces” 
and “for those students who are confused, isolated, or 
distressed through the situation they face.” We must 
shield and protect tens of thousands of loyal American 
citizens of alien antecedents or birth, who because of the 
“fifth column” hysteria will be suspect in the hours 
ahead. Already the machinery of hate is doing its 
devastating work, civil liberties are being abridged and 
hard names being called. We must fight against any 
injustice or abridgment, without cause, of their civil 
and religious liberties. We must oppose hate by an 
increase in works of love and reconciliation. Really to 
work for peace means to work for justice in human 
telationships and that democratic freedom which is 
essential to peace. 

We must give leadership on the one central question 
that confronts humanity, that of preparing the peace. 
This is infinitely a more difficult task today than it was 
in 1918; then. we faced a world disillusioned about 
war; today we face a generation that is disillusioned 
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That question must have been a tough one 
and Dr. Shedd (center) ponders a moment. 


Our guess is that Harry Seamans (Penn State) is the owner of that pro- 
file and that Ann Graybill (Oberlin) is responsible for that neat roll 
hairdo. Under partial eclipse is Robert W. Bishop (Cincinnati). Clem 
Elliott, photographer at the Geneva men’s conference, snapped photo. 
about the possibilities of a warless world, one in which 
“fears are stronger than hopes,” the mood of which is 
reflected by a recent Federation survey of Christian 
student attitudes in belligerent and neutral countries, 
and which these students describe in terms such as 
“impotence,” “confusion,” “scepticism,” “despair of any- 
thing creative coming out of the struggle,” “disquiet 
and apathy,” “cynicism,” “a kind of moral inertia,” 
and a “general loss of faith in moral and religious 
values.” 

Our task is to envisage the kind of world in which it 
is possible for nations with as radically opposed cul- 
tural patterns, political and economic philosophies as 
those involved today in the great wars in Europe and 
Asia, to live together on the basis of justice and mutual 
concern for each other’s interests. Facing disillusion- 
ment and cynicism, the moment for resolutions and un- 
implemented idealistic declarations has passed. Said 
Christian Chinese students in a recent message to 
Christian Japanese students: “We must face together 
one criticism of our common Christian allegiance, 
namely our intellectual indolence about the conversion 
of our age-long Christian ideal and aspirations into 
strong, definite, social judgment and action. To be 
Christian at all is to be Christian in concrete terms.” 

As leaders of the Student Christian Movement we 
must reaffirm our faith in the “holy Catholic church,” 
giving substance to that faith both by our work in some 
local church and in the Student Christian Association. 
We must “nourish in the days ahead the sense of con- 
tinued membership in the universal Church of Christ.” 
“We must keep the lines of communication open across 
these years of strife and bloodshed,” especially with 
those Christians in the war on both sides who are sep- 
arated from one another and from us by great walls 
of embitterment. Our task is that of nurturing within 
the church of Christ small groups of devoted followers 
in whom there lives in a vivid way the sense of fellow- 








PRAYER 


Breathe on these trees and in the hearts of men, 


Turn them from thunder and the polished steel 
To the hills again and the turned loam 

And the things men feel 

In quiet. Instead of being blind 

And driven like sheep, 

May they find 

The courage that rises from thought, 

The strength to refuse to kill. May they keep 
This courage till gladness is wrought 

In the shape of their toil— 

A gladness that others 

They might have shot 

Still live as their brothers. 


Breathe on their labor and make it strong; 
Where the valleys bend and the furrows turn 
Show them your truth in the earth, let them learn 
By growth and decay what is right, what is wrong. 
Let their hands be quick and the great suns burn. 


GEORGE ABBE 


Reprinted by Courtesy of “The Christian Science Monitor” 








ship in a world Christian community which transcends 
all the barriers of time, of race, nation and sect. In 
this fellowship there will be rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, people of every race and color and creed. 
They will be the seed corn from which some day there 
will blossom forth a united and truly ecumenic church 
which will speak with power in the name of the whole 
Christian community on the great ethical issues which 
harass mankind—a church that judges and redeems 
men and societies. 


In a time when the ordinary means of communication 
with our fellow students are closed and when Europe 
once again is a continent of silence, we do well to re- 
member that the church of Jesus Christ is in its essence 
a house of prayer. It is still true that “more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” What- 
ever may be your answer or mine to the question as to 
whether there are ever circumstances when it is right to 
pray for victory, we can agree that we must pray 
for such an ending of the works of madness and de- 
struction as will enable a broken humanity again to 
plant its footsteps securely in the pathways of peace, 
and that truth and justice will ultimately control the 
relations between nations. Yes, and dare we forget, 
when we are in prayer, that we follow a Lord who 
said, “Love your enemies, pray for them who despite- 
fully use you. . . . If thine enemy hunger, feed him. 
If he thirst, give him drink.” 

A Christian Chinese gave this quaint report of his 
feelings during the recent special day of prayer ob- 
served by Japanese and Chinese students: “When we 
had that prayer a thought came to my mind. War has 
horrified each one of us so that I can’t better express 
myself than to repeat an old Chinese saving: Even a 
talk of tigers will change the color of one’s face.” 
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There is a deep test for you. 
you that you cannot pray 


“Our Father... 
Thy Kingdom come... 


Will war so horrify 


Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those w 
D ; 0 tres. 
pass against us... 


That they all may be one as thou, Father, art in me and 
I in thee.” 


Once again to youth, especially, there has come, 
burden of struggle and suffering greater than men 
should ever be asked to bear. We who are older knoy 
that we must be prepared to share with you whateye 
insights life may have brought to us on the problems 
of evil and suffering. Throughout the ages one of 
glories of the Christian Church has been that im jy 
fellowship the weak have found strength, the faint. 
hearted courage, the broken-hearted healing, and the be. 
reaved power for the next step. In the hours ahead 
when past securities shall be powerless to protect 1s 
from the suffering that war entails, we, like men and 
women of all ages, will look to the Church for a hed 
ing and redemptive ministry. 

The world is a seething mass of human beings in 
great difficulty. They do not want to fight; they jus 
want to be let alone, to love and be loved, build homes 
and do useful work in their day and generation. Job's 
problem of unmerited suffering comes into the homes 
of millions today. We must remember that on the 
campus, as well as in the larger world, underneath many 
a seemingly happy exterior there may be a spirit that 
wishes it could “curse God and die.” 

Easy words will not help, “Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel without understanding?” But the right words 
may be redemptive. Fellowship, understanding silence, 
and skillful redirection of emotional and _ intellectual 
energies into great works of healing, unselfish giving, 
and “constructive peace-building projects” will prob- 
ably help more. But most therapeutic of all will be 
the contagious influence of your life and my life as 
protessed followers of Jesus Christ—its integrity, its 
selflessness, its reasoned faith, and its call for heroic 
living 

“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou alone hast the 
words of life.” Do not be afraid of the word escape 
—some things in life are so terrible that it is right to 
want escape from them and to provide ways of escape. 
Without apology churches and Christian Associations 
should provile escape into experiences of beauty, into 
play and social experiences that bring strength of body, 
gaiety and laughter, into the solace of friendship, into 
works of healing and mercy and great acts of unselfish 
giving, and into worship which brings quiet and 1e 
newal. This is not retreat from but into life. It is the 
escape that prepares one for the next advance or that 
enables cne to endvre something that cannot be changed! 
It is the escape of the garden before the cross that et- 
ables one to say, “Not my will but thine, O Lord... 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

In some such ways as these and, in this spirit, you 
and I may “serve our time without yielding to it.” 
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This natural cave shelters the Yenan College 
Library. 


War Makes the 
World Smaller! 


Conscription is proof enough that foreign affairs 
are now our personal affairs. No longer can a million 
American students ignore their participation in the 
widespread destruction of education abroad, and in the 
suffering of their fellow students in other countries. 
Yet— 


CHINA 


We, as the leaders of America tomorrow, plan for an 
international order. What.are we doing to insure that 
other countries will have competent, friendly leadership ? 


We say we are grateful for the privilege of being 
Americans in a rich and powerful country. What are 
we doing to share that privilege? Are we yet aware 
of the times? 

We hitch-hike home for a week-end to see the 
tamily— 

Chinese students walk hundreds of miles from their 
homes perhaps never again to see their families. 


We are madly busy with lessons, activities, parties. 
We “suffer” in crowded dorms and houses at home- 
coming time. 

Thousands of European students, jammed into con- 
centration and prison camps, slowly go mad because 
they have nothing to do—no lessons, no games, no 
activities. 

We find school difficult on Fridays because of pre- 
game excitement and noise. 

European and Chinese students must do their study- 
ing amid sirens and exploding bombs. 


We work our way through school—but we have 
schools to work through! 
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Students (Louisiana State College) sit in 


AMERIC sun, relaxed. 
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London University’s famed library has 
been bombed, burned. (/nternational Cablephoto) 


ENGLAND 


Today-— 


—More than one hundred universities in Europe 
and China have been uprooted by war, their equipment 
destroyed. Tens of thousands of students are deprived 
of food, clothing, shelter, medical care, recreation. 

Aid can come from only one source—our country. 


8100.000 — no less 
WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND 
Of students—by students—for students 


INTERCOLLEGIAN will gladly forward your 


contribution ) 
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W HAT “college” does to students this year or in 
any year depends upon an IF as well as a set of 1Q’s. 
For the leaders in education are divided in their coun- 
sels. Last July more than 200 members of academic 
staffs the country over declared themselves favorable 
to universal military training as provided for in the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill, which now has become law; 
but, a few days later, more than 200 persons, many of 
them college officials and teachers, some of them in the 
very same institutions, endorsed a document that con- 
demned conscription in peace-time as un-American and 
anti-democratic. Here is a deep academic cleavage. It 
concerns more than a particular law, for it carries a 
current question of immediate policy down to general 
principles of the social and political order. Nothing less 
is in dispute than what constitutes the good life for in- 
dividuals and for society. Therefore education is bound 
to be affected by this disagreement. Some presidents, 
deans, and professors are set this autumn to instil into 
students a popular and clamant national and world out- 
look and purpose; other teachers and officers are setting 
themselves to instil a contrary outlook and purpose, all 
without consulting the students themselves. One uni- 
versity president is reported to have remarked recently, 
“It’s our job to give the students what we think they 
need, not what they want.” 


Be Skeptical 

Meantime, many a student is seeking “a college edu- 
cation” as if this phrase had a standard meaning. In 
fact it has no single concrete meaning. What is offered 
to students is not “a” college education, but a variety 
of college educations. Even where there is no outright 
intention to bend the student personality to fit this or 
that theory of society or of the state, there is an official 
mental “set” that nevertheless tends to do so. For, every 
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college official acts upon assumptions as to the kind of 
human beings and the kind of society that are desirable 
These assumptions pervade all that is said and done 
with respect to the student; they are in the college at. 
mosphere, just as the odor of cedar pervades the con- 
tents of a cedar chest. Moreover, every college is per- 
vaded by notions of what constitutes the proper place 
of college graduates in our civilization. It is true that 
your teachers will resemble one another in putting be- 
fore you incentives to thoroughness, accuracy, and or- 
ganized thinking, but this is only the preamble of their 
influence upon you. Accuracy, thoroughness, and or- 
ganized thinking about what, and to. what end? All 
will agree that the immediate end is to make you a 
“good student’”—but this concerns your brief career 
as student. The main question is, What difference will 
it make, thirty years hence, whether or not you now 
fall into line with this or that view of college and of 
success as a graduate? 

Fortunate the student who, early in his career, begins 
to notice that the main issues of life already are press- 
ing upon him in what the college is and is doing to 








him. These issues do not wait, any of them; they tackle | 


the student through the whole of his undergraduate ex- 
perience. If he perceives this, he has a powerful incen- 
tive for doing some thinking of his very own, and for 
casting the deciding ballot himself instead of letting his 
teachers do it for him without his consent. Indeed, it is 
chiefly through one’s own thinking upon ascertained 
data (which is not the same as merely having opinions) 
that higher education takes place within one. The canny 
student therefore takes the conduct, the attitudes, and 
the reasonings of his elders in the academic family, not 
as an authority to be followed, but as data to be ex- 
amined, understood, and judged. 


Think Straight! 


In the days that are immediately before us, the stu 
dent will need stamina as well as alertness. Waves of 
popular emotion are going to inundate every community 
and campus. Many students, and professors, too, will 
be swept off their feet; for such emotion, if one feels 
it strongly, has a way of making one suppose that one 
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s thinking for oneself when in reality one is merely 
going along the line of least resistance. At all times, 
moreover, whether of excitement or of quiet, a student 
needs to be strong enough to stand with a minority 
without embarrassment, or with a majority without con- 
ceit, intolerance, oF mental laziness. A real student 
should cooperate with others in patient inquiry and ex- 
change of thought with respect to the greater issues of 
life and of society. The opinions of leaders are not to 
be accepted at face value without scrutiny, nor should 
elders be regarded as having no wisdom at all if some 
of their supposed wisdom be rejected. This is an ardu- 
ous road. Rather than traverse it, some students sit on 
the fence in an endeavor to avoid responsibility, or 
as a means of winning distinction by being “different.” 
All these are ways in which student personalities are 
formed and given their final set. All of them are ways 
of taking sides upon major issues. If a student does 
not steer his own craft, either someone else will steer 
it, or it will drift; in any case something important 
happens. 

This autumn, more than ordinarily, the campus will 
be pervaded with a sense that the public eye is upon it. 
Various members of the older generation will take ad- 
vantage of this by attempting to make it appear that 
their eye is identical with the public eye. This particu- 
larly is true of persons who assume, and sincerely be- 
lieve, that their view of national policy is the view of all 
true patriots, even though it be publicly contested by 
unquestionably good citizens. When those who have 
this attitude happen to be in a position to exercise com- 
pulsory force, they are prone to demand submission 
rather than a hearing for what they have to say. Some 
students will have to decide what to do when elders 
like these resort to browbeating, or worse. The “soft 
answer” that “turneth away wrath” will help, but mere 
acquiescence will not. The essential requirement is 
that the educative process go steadily forward. This im- 
plies, on the part of the student, the avoidance of both 
uppishness and obsequiousness ; it implies, instead, fear- 
less inquiry, courtesy towards others, and then courage 
to accept the consequences of inquiry. One becomes 
educated, let it be remembered, directly and primarily 
by what one does oneself; education comes through 
one’s elders only by virtue of what they induce one to 
do or not to do. ' 


We're Stratified! 


The student’s problem of self-guidance would be 
acute even if no national crisis were upon us. For edu- 
cators always think of students in terms of what is 
taken to be their proper future place in society. It is 
assumed, for example, that graduates should not be 
obliged to earn a living by the work of their hands. 
If you are to be somebody’s employe, your college 
guides assume that you will be paid a salary, not wages, 
and a hope is entertained that, sooner or later, you will 
become an employer, or enter one of the professions. 
In this social direction your college will almost certainly 
allure you. You will be encouraged to think of your- 
self as rightfully a member of a superior class. Our 
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DOUBT 


When I see. a delicate flower 
Opening its face to the light, 

When I glimpse the golden sunshine 
Pushing away the night, 

When I hear the beautiful music 
Which radio swiftly sends, 

When I grasp with calm assurance 
The hands of loyal friends, 

Can I doubt that there is a God? 


Martha M. Boutwell 
Wellesley ‘42 








colleges are, in fact, class institutions. They draw stu- 
dents, teachers, administrators, and boards of control 
almost entirely from social strata that can be recognized 
by their economic standing. In the nature of the case, 
academic preparation for life leans towards maintain- 
ing such a status or climbing into a higher one. This 
is true even of colleges that direct their influence to- 
wards the service of one’s fellows or of one’s country. 
No college is engaged in de-classing its students. The 
student encounters the problem of social stratification, 
therefore, whether or not he is conscious of doing so; 
and, whether or not he realizes it, he will be pulled in 
the direction of a class interest. This pull, though it 
be silent and unformulated, will be as insistent as the 
dogmatic patriotism to which reference has been made. 
Here again the question for the collegian is whether he 
will do some real thinking of his own upon the actuali- 
ties of his situation. Most of our collegians are socially 
conventional when they leave college as well as when 
they enter. But not all of them; there is an increasing 
number of men and women who raise the prior question 
with respect to their own education and with respect 
to their status in society. It is when college experience 
thus turns upon itself, inquiring into its own assump- 
tions, that it becomes most educative. 


Transcending the IF 


Here is the most difficult phase of the IF in your 
education. The greatest danger is not that you will go 
positively astray in your opinions, but that you will not 
think your way into any aggressive attitude at all. It 
is known that many, many youth are saying, “What we 
think doesn’t count. Until things take a better turn I 
may as well dig in where I am.” Time and again 
students have said in my hearing, “We see that the 
times are out of joint, but what can we do about it?” 
I cannot see that a completely satisfactory answer to 
this question is now possible. For one of the defects 
of our social order is that it provides no place for an 
adequate, constructive exercise of the known powers 
of youth. But the worst way of meeting this depriva- 
tion is to acquiesce in it. Some things can be done 
now that lead on toward larger and more positive 
things. Not a few students are voters. Let them take 
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an active part not only in nominating and electing 
public officials, but also in persistently making vocal 
any political idea that seems to them to be important. 
They should beware of being led around by the nose 
by persons who flatter them in order to exploit their 
vote, and they should decline to be squelched by any- 
body either inside the college or outside it. Above 
all, they should dig deep intellectually, making aca- 
demic opportunity—professors, library, inquiring fel- 
low students—contribute directly to the problems of 
the present. 

Another thing that can be done now, and this applies 
to all students, is to work intellectually toward insight 
into the values and dis-values of our present life, indi- 
vidual and social. The facts about it are being slurred. 
The Century of “Progress” Exposition paid little at- 
tention, except in the medical exhibit, to a century’s 
changes or lack of change in human happiness or 
depth of living. What is success? Welfare? Na- 
tional interest or honor? What is peace? And who 
has arrived or failed to arrive at these goals? Is pri- 
vate profit a genuinely valid goal of endeavor for any- 
body or for a social system? What is a college for if 
not to press inquiries like these? The student who 
does press them will discover at least two things: He 
is not yet done with religion, and he is at least begin- 
ning to commit himself to some sort of value as a cri- 
terion for his life-decisions, whether vocational, polit- 
ical, or what not. This is something that he really 
can “do about it.” It is a great academic achievement. 
It makes the student a definite being; it lays out a field 
for lifelong action; it separates him from some of his 
fellows and unites him with others; if he has the 
courage of his convictions, it adds one man or woman 


to the forces that are to settle the major problems of 
our time. 


DEMOCRACY 
and the COLLEGE 


EEDUCATION must exist for the sake of mere life. 
Every citizen must be able to read, at least enough to 
see Danger on a sign or Poison on a bottle. . . . Every 
citizen must learn, in the educational system or out of 
it, whatever he has to learn in order to earn a living, 
so that he will not starve to death from sheer incom- 
petence. Even the modern dictator must see to it that 
his subjects acquire this kind of education. But, as all 
the modern dictators have shown, they cannot tolerate 
a university that is a symbol of the good life. A good 
life is a life directed to knowing the truth and doing 
justice. It is impossible without freedom of action and 
freedom of thought. Freedom, truth, and justice 
would be fatal to the totalitarian state. They are the 
aspirations, as they are the purpose, of democracy. 
Hence devotion to the ideals for which the university 
stands is the surest protection against the advance of 
the totalitarian states or the transformation of this 
country into one. 
—From an address by 
PRESIDENT Ropert M. Hutcuins, 
University of Chicago 
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THE STUDENT WORLD 


The current issue of The Student World rolled off 
the presses in Brooklyn, New York. From War-ringed 
Switzerland the publication office has been transferreg 
to the U.S.A.—a spot in the world where printers jp} 
still flows without restraint by government. 

The Student World is something unique in journal. 
ism. Always international in authorship and outlook 
it was actually published throughout the first world 
war, so that it has now attained the maturity of “Vol 
XXXIII; Serial No. 130.” We hope that everyone of 
our readers who is, or hopes to be, a Christian leader 
will get to know the Student World. No, it isn’t i 
easy to read as Life. To American students (some 
profs too) it is deep stuff, definitely. But an explora. 
tion of its pages brings its own reward. The diversity 
of approach by writers from all parts of the world, the 
vital quality of the discussion of questions common to 
Christians the world around—these are what make the 
Student World infinitely valuable. We need it not 
only as a spiritual resource, but as part of our prepara- 
tion for the long, difficult, and inevitable task of world 
reconstruction. The Student IVorld is a publication 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation and its 
editor is Robert C. Mackie, our “distinguished refugee” 
now visiting American colleges. The Intercollegian 
will be glad to see that your subscription ($1.50) is 
duly placed. 


a . . then 
| we are ignorant” 
say these Smith College writers: 


The most apparent characteristic of students to- 
day is their mental and emotional confusion. This 
bewilderment is behind much of the bravado which 

| might convince our indignant elders that they were 
| justified in calling us to task for our indifference, 
| ignorance, and apathy. We are not apathetic. 
Neither are we indifferent. If having learned our 
lesson well is ignorance, then we are ignorant. 
All our lives we have been indoctrinated with ab- 
solute pacifism. Our parents, filled with horror at 
the last war and its outcome, imbued us with a real 
aversion to war. Later in school and in college 
we were told that no cause, however great, was worth 
the sacrifice of so many lives, and for this we were 
given historical proofs. ‘The effect of twenty years 
of indoctrination cannot be wiped away in two 
months. We had been taught to beware of speeches 
and beating drums. Is it surprising that now we 
do not know what to believe? 
Instead of censuring us or playing with our emo- 
tions, should not those responsible for our education 
try to give us understanding of the dilemma in which 
we have been placed? We do not expect sure and 
quick solutions of age-long problems. We would 








| ask our teachers to speak judiciously, with tolerance, 
and with emphasis on the long view.—Smith W eekly 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN invites your comment (300 words) 
on the dilemma here so clearly stated. 
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Northwestern 


Tom Pulaski, captain of the Siwash championship 
team, sat in the locker room wrapped in deep, deep 
gloom. Siwash had closed an undefeated season that 
day with a great victory over Hokum. Tom had made 
football history in that game with a ninety-five yard 
run in the last minute. (Next June he ts to be married 
to a banker’s daughter and soon thereafter take over 
a swivel-chair job in the bank.) 

The other players had dressed and gone, but Tom sat 
on, wrapped etc., etc. Along came Coach Kelly. 

“What in heaven’s name has you down, Tom?” de- 
manded the coach. ‘You should be the happiest boy in 
town. Buck up old man!” 

“Yeah, Coach, everything’s okey dokey. 


only knew how to read!” 
—— “s a 
i} Ss 


SUCH yarns, poking gibes at the mentality of big- 
time football players, come at a dime a dozen. They 
are not so much an indictment of gridiron gray matter 
as they are an indication of the incongruities that have 
developed with the hook-up of professionalism in 
athletics with centers of higher education. For the 
sake of winning teams colleges plunge into the same 
form of business the Tigers and the Reds conduct with 
such success. 

Writing about public reaction to corruption in gov- 
ernment, Westhrook Pegler observed recently, “There 
will be no protest, because long ago the people wearily 
abandoned principle and surrendered to the what-the 
hell philosophy which holds that any crookedness short 
of downright criminality is all right if it is clever and 
produces results.” This attitude toward political mo- 
rality is almost paralleled in our easy acceptance of 
American college football as an amateur sport for which 
players are paid to play. It is just about time we quit 
kidding ourselves about athletic subsidies and call a 
spade a spade. And I challenge anyone to name a na- 
tionally outstanding football team on which the boys 
are not receiving financial help in some form, from 
scholarship or alumni aid to outright pay. I speak of 
subsidies as pay in terms of football because in that 
sport it is most obvious. But the idea of pay for play 
runs through basketball, crew, track and other sports 
as well. 

It is the deceit involved in the relationship of the 
athlete to the college, and both of them to the public, 


But if I 
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Giant - of - the = Fall 


* 
Robert G. Andrus 


From the 
New Yorker 





INTELLECTUA. «CENTRES 


that does injustice to the Christian conscience and con- 
tributes to the cancer of moral indifference in American 
life. And if America is to survive in the kind of world 
that lies ahead, moral integrity must be given first place 
in plans for preparedness. 


NUMEROUS solutions have been offered for our 
gridiron dilemma. President Hutchins of Chicago pre- 
cipitated argument by abolishing the game entirely. 
(Columbia had done likewise in 1905 only. to restore it 
in 1915.) Many regarded Hutchins’ act as throwing 
the baby out with the bath. Most of us get a big kick 
out of the game even if we are Monday morning quar- 
terbacks; and we like to see good teams play, particu- 
larly for our own school. 

John Kieran of the New York Times and “Informa- 
tion Please” wrote an interesting comment on the Chi- 
cago action: “It’s the opinion in this corner that Bob 
Hutchins made a mistake in abolishing football at the 
University of Chicago. He should have kept the game 
but abolished the gate receipts. John Hopkins did that 
a vear or more ago and it is still esteemed as an educa- 
tional institution. Other institutions will follow in 
time. Harvard is gathering an endowment fund for 
athletics with the ultimate idea of abolishing gate re- 
ceipts. That seems to be going the long way around, 
but it is in the right direction. Football is a fine game 
and this observer wants it kept up on college gridirons. 
But it should be kept as a student activity and directed 
by faculty control. Where gate receipts are the guiding 
principle, it is misdirected too often at the behest of 
alumni, coaches, town boosters and the bankers who 
hold the mortgages on the stadia.” 

Washington and Jefferson College under the admin- 
istration of Ralph Cooper Hutchison has followed a 
pattern that has been adopted in many other places. 
Whereas W. & J. teams in times past took on all comers 
and the bigger the better, now the college will schedule 
games only with institutions which geographically, nu- 
merically and academically are in its own class. Gone 
are intersectional games. Gone are games with uni- 
versities of huge enrollment and fat pay checks for 
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punks who take four years of freshmen courses. And 
the schedule annually has real competition at its base. 

Dr. Hutchison’s slant on the value of football to the 
campus is worth pondering: “Football is here to stay, 
not because of the values usually attributed to it but 
because of another and greater value harder to define 
and therefore completely overlooked. Football may 
not serve the body or the mind or the college treasurer, 
but it does serve the emotions. Football is the flag 
which the college unfurls and waves aloft as the symbol 
of its loyalties, its college spirit and its emotions. It 
serves to integrate the campus emotionally. Around the 
team and the games are gathered all the enthusiasms, 
the deeper loyalties and otherwise unreleased feelings 
which make college life so much more meaningful in 
America than in most other countries of the world. The 
training of the emotions has been left almost entirely to 
Hollywood—to our shame. Amidst this prodigious neg- 
lect there has arisen among our youth a tremendous 
program of emotional expression and discipline. It has 
chosen to center upon football.” 

The W. & J. Prexy further contends that, in view of 
its value to the college, and in view of the liability to 
the players’ health and the rigorous demands on his 
time and energy, that such colleges as are going to ex- 
ploit the gridiron hero might well find some honest 
means to compensate him for services rendered. But 
his main concern in the present system is with the de- 
ceitful practices by which most colleges produce win- 
ning teams. He proposes a concerted effort to lift 
football procedures to a higher plane: “It can be done 
only on certain conditions not now prevailing. In the 
first place, there must be openness and absolute hon- 
esty. Pay, subsidies, jobs and all else must be fully 
known and published. If a wave of fearless honesty 
should sweep over our colleges, football and its prob- 
lems would be solved in three or four years. In the 
second place, college presidents and university chan- 
cellors and all faculties must evade the issue no longer 
and assume their rightful responsibility for football. 
Football should be “taken in” and its importance recog- 
nized. Its tremendous benefits in emotional training 
should be adequately measured and used as a part of 
our educational experience. In brief, the old flag of 
football needs to be unfurled, placed on the ramparts 
and waved intelligently, gloriously and—honestly.” 

The Giant-of the Fall will probably not run into 
any David soon. It is up to the students themselves to 
mould opinion and thus prepare the way for changes 
that must come if this game is not to collapse of its 
own rottenness. 


<> 
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elting Ahead 


1. Never miss the chance to tell your classmates 1. 
peatedly about all your past achievements. Alway: 
wear all the letters and pins and medals you won y 
high school; by doing this you are certain to creay 
an impression. 


2. Don’t bother to listen to the advice of the upper. 
classmen. After all, they don’t know as much y 
you do. 


3. Be very critical of your new friends and associates 
When they appear to a disadvantage, be certain tp 
call attention to their numerous faults. Doubtless; 
this will make everybody look upon you as a judge 
of high rank. 


4. Convince ‘yoursef that if something interesting 
coues up, it’s all right for you to cut study. Every. 
body says you get more out of extra curricular ac. 
tivities than you do out of studies, and they ought 
to know. They got poor grades. 


wn 


Don’t fail to gripe about the food, the dorm beds, 
the class room assignments, the clothes you borrow | 
from your roommate, the poor selection of class. 
mates the registrar has made. People will be certain 
to assume that you are the one who is satisfied with 
nothing but the best. 





6. And don’t fail to regard the profs as hardly hwman. 
Definitely, they are not people with whom you'd like 
to associate in any sort of friendly way. You 
couldn’t learn anything from a prof. 


7. It’s a good idea always to live above your income. 
If Dad pays yow’ll not have to worry; if you have 
to earn your way, you can always sponge on some- 
body. So why worry? 


8. Remember your prayer the night before you left for 
college: “Goodbye, God, I’m going to college.” Youll 
not have any use for religion at college. 
home soon, anyhow. To stay. 

—James C. FLINT 

University of Wisconsin 
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A Suggested Service for 


Penas 


“They shall not hurt, nor destroy in all my holy 





mountain, saith the Lord.” 





PRAYER OF INVOCATION: 


Our God, Eternal source of peace, we lift up our 
voices in thanks that we are assembled here, united in 
one great purpose, to bring nearer the day when swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks and nations shall learn the ways of war no more. 

We ask for fortitude, so that though we are a gen- 
eration that is seeing great cities laid in ruin, peoples 
driven into exile, and the rights of man held lightly 
and even despised, that nevertheless we shall be a gen- 
eration that shall not waver in its faith. 

Grant that we shall remain strong, like a tree whose 
roots are so many that though all the winds in the 
world blow upon it, it cannot be stirred from its place. 

Grant that we may always seek truth, and justice, 
and peace, and that we may cleave to them as the way 
to life abundant. Make strong in us the ideal of the 
brotherhood of all thy children everywhere. Keep 
clear before us the vision of a world which is beautiful 
and pleasant, where brothers dwell together in good 
will and unity. 

Make us all, O God, worthy instruments of Thy 
peace. Amen. 

READING: Christian Scripture. Suggested passages: 

Matthew 5, 1-16; Philippians 2, 1-16; I.S. Peter I, 

15-23; Peter II, 4, 5, 9, 10; John 15, 1-20. 


HYMN OF PRAISE 
All people that on earth do dwell... 
SPECIAL Music 
ADDRESS 
Hymn (Audience standing ) 
God Bless Our Native Land (tune: America) 


Not for this land alone 

But be God’s mercies shown 
From shore to shore: 

And may the nations see 
That men should brothers be, 
And form one family 


The wide world o’er. Amen. 


——— 


Note: Adapted from Worship Services for Peace and Brotherhood by 
Permission of the publishers, The World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches. The “Prayer for the Federation” is 


from Venite Adoremus II, published by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 
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PRAYER FOR PEACE (to be read in unison) 


Eternal God, Father of all souls: 

Grant unto us such clear vision of the sin of war 

That we may earnestly seek that cooperation between nations 
Which alone can make war impossible. 

As man by his inventions has made the whole world 

Into one neighborhood ; 

Grant that he may by his cooneration, make the whole world 
Into one brotherhood. 


Help us to break down all race prejudice, 

Stay the greed of those who profit by war, and 

The ambitions of those who seek an imperialistic conquest 

Drenched in blood. 

Guide all statesmen to seek a just basis 

For international action in the interests of peace. 

Arouse in the whole body of the people an adventuresome 
willingness 

As they sacrificed greatly for war, 

So, also, for international goodwill, 

To dare bravely, think wisely, decide resolutely 

And to achieve triumphantly. Amen. 


Prayer for the World’s Student Christian Federation 


Let us silently dedicate ourselves anew: body, mind and 
soul, to God; that his will may be done in us and through 
us, and his salvation proclaimed unto all nations. .. . 

O Lord, thou hast entrusted us with the glad tidings of 
thy salvation— May we never live to ourselves in self-con- 
tained contentment, keeping to the old trodden paths, but seek 
ever new ways to forward thy cause and serve our fellow 
students. Make us to be truthful and joyous messengers of 
thy redeeming love and grant unto thy servants to speak thy 
word with boldness. . 

O Lord, who didst humble thyself that we might be raised 
unto thee, kindle us with thy love that we may “in honor pre- 
ferring one another,” gladly discern thy gifts in those of other 
nations, other traditions, other races, and give to thee the 
glory. 

Our Father, who has given thy Son to reconcile the world 
unto thyself and to abolish the walls of partition between 
classes, races and nations, may our ministry in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation be a ministry of reconciliation. 
In times of strife and tension, of wars and rumors of war, may 
our unity in thee remain unbroken, our faith in thee un- 
shaken. .. . 

We commit to thy care this country and all universities and 
colleges in this land. (Specific needs may be mentioned.) 

We pray thee for those Movements in our world fellowship 
which are in special need of thy guidance and succor. (Specific 
needs may be mentioned here.) 

We pray thee for those of our membership who are exposed 
to danger, strife and persecution. We thank thee for those 
who have endured and conquered. May we be ready to fol- 
low their example, that we, with them, may be conformed unto 
the likeness of thy Son, our Lord and Savior, and remain 
steadfast in the faith to the end. Amen 























































WHY I GO TO CHURCH 


LAST winter I became a non-church-goer, and for the 
first time in several years I was taking no active part 
in church music. Soon I began to sleep late on Sun- 
day and spend most of the afternoon studying—which 
led to neglect of studies on week days. Although my 
absence from church bothered my conscience, I justi- 
fied it to self and family on the grounds that my fre- 
quent Y.W.C.A. meetings fulfilled my spiritual needs. 

In these Y.W.C.A. meetings, several members of the 
cabinet divulged that they also were non-church-goers. 
“The church isn’t fulfilling its purpose; it has failed,” 
they said. 


I was sincere in my contention that Student Christian 
work held more inspiration for me than the usual 
church service, and I still find that very true. There 
is something about the spirit of a group of students, 
working together for a World Christian Community, as 
they know students in thirty-nine nations are working, 
which transfers its enthusiasm and zeal to me more ef- 
fectively than do the words of a minister who has 
preached every Sunday for many years. 

This year, however, I am “back in the fold.” I have 
decided that it is hypocritical to withdraw my support 
from as great an institution for good as is the church. 
And I had withdrawn my support, even though I con- 
tinued to send my offerings weekly during this period 
of abstinence.” For if we are church members, it is 
our duty to set the example, for others in the church 
and community, of regular church attendance and par- 
ticipation. What if the church has failed? I don’t be- 
lieve it has, but what if that were true? If we believe 
in Christianity and in its instrument, the church, we 
dare not sit back and smugly say, “The church is not 
fulfilling its purpose. Therefore I withdraw and allow 
it to fail even more.” 

No, if we believe in the Church, it is our duty and 
our privilege to support, uphold, and work for it. The 
church may have serious faults; it may be losing ground. 
3ut if this is true, we as Christians must remember that 
it is the stronghold of Christianity ; that the early Chris- 
tians were an obscure minority, but their influence on 
human thought has continued to be tremendous 
throughout the history of the world. Thus our only 
alternative is to support Christianity’s instrument and 
to try to live its ideals in our own lives. 


FRANCES KEeFER 
University of Nebraska 


* 


No Professional Sports 


One of the first acts of Jean Ybarnegaray, Minister 
of Youth and Family in the new fascist France, was 
the banning of all professional sports. Amateur sports 
are encouraged, and Jean Borotra, Davis Cup tennis 
player, was named director. 
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Prisoner’s Aid 


From a letter by a secretary, about his work jn , 
prisoner-of-war camp in Germany : 

“There are young men here, and older ones, from 
many different countries and races. It is a camp of 
interned civilians. Soon a group has gathered around ys 
and the German officer, who accompanies me through 
the camp, is visibly impressed, as these men consult ny 
regarding the possibility of studies and other plans 
Some of the Englishmen want Swedish and Finnish 
books, vocabularies, and grammars... . 

“[T am now surrounded by a group of Belgians. Only 
today an accordion from the YMCA has arrived. We 
were asked to get it during our previous visit. | say 
a few words, and the instrument is in the hands of 
the right man. ‘Could we hear a tune?’ ‘Oh, yes? 
And still better than the music was his joyous face. 
| wish | could be here next week, because there yi] 
be arriving another accordion, twelve mouth-organs 
about fifty games (chess, draughts, etc.), ping-pong, 
athletic material, and 400 books. 

“With the Commandant, | make a tour round the 
camp. We meet ministers, university teachers and 
other teachers, lawyers, and government officials, and 
I collect their requests for scientific books. As we fin- 
ish the tour, we pass the dining-room, and see the whole 





company of privates marching in with their bowls, 
and in front of them the accordion in action! . . 

“In the barracks, among 2,300 Polish war prisoners, 
I have inspected some fine crucifixes and other wood- 
carvings. I have admired portraits, and a head mod- 
elled in clay. The art work and music were made pos- 
sible by relief funds.” 


* 


Concerning Values 


EE EOE rere 


A great student of Shakespeare printed fine books | 


and gave them away in the public park on Sunday 
afternoons. Would you do that? A great inventor 
gave his discovery to the public. 
A great musician played hours daily with no one to 
listen. Would you do that? Many writers have nearly 
starved because they would not sell out. Would you 
do that? Scientists go to the ends of the earth to dis 
cover new things (at their own expense). Would you 
do that? Ask yourself such questions and you wil 
need not one to tell you whether or not you will bk 
successful in the best sense of that word. 

When men measure success by material returns they 
fail to give all that they are capable of giving. One oi 
the first lessons for a student to learn is that achieve 
ment has no cash value. The truest values are thos 
which cannot be associated with selfishness and avarice 
A true student studies to obtain facts, to develop skills 
to gain attitudes, to live through new experiences, 
discover, to explore, to invent, to estimate, to judge, t0 
look for and appreciate validity and to attain moral and 
spiritual stamina. 

RayMonp E. MANCHESTER 
From a letter by the Dean of Men to stu- 
dents of Kent State University. (Ohio) 
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Ou the News Yrent 


Northwestern Co-Op Makes Good. 
The Cooperatiy e Bookstore which stu- 
dents on the Northwestern University 
campus opened last fall to break the 
book monopoly of three private Evan- 
ston stores has carved a permanent 
place for itself in college life. The 
store started out doing $1000 worth of 
business a day and jumped to nearly 
$20,000 per week at the beginning of 
last month. The store was organized 
as a branch of the North Shore Co- 
operative, in response to discontent 
going back twenty-five years over high 
prices and bad service from private 
book dealers near the Northwestern 
campus. So far it has not only pro- 
duced lower book prices but has stimu- 
lated a wave of interest in the coopera- 
tive movement and principles through- 
out the University. Plans are now un- 
der way to broaden the store’s activity 
to include cooperative supplying of 
other student needs. 


California Straw Poll. 
few colleges to 


One of the 
attempt to test its 
student opinion at the beginning of 
the school year, the University of Calli- 
fornia found its constituents two to 
one in favor of conscription and by a 
clear majority, for Willkie. Though 
only fifteen percent of the student body 
voted in the poll, the results were 
taken as generally representative. Of 
the 2400 total votes cast, conscription 
of men had the approval of 1462, the 
disapproval of 796, with 142 unde- 
cided. Conscription of wealth and 
resources, surprisingly enough, had 
about the same proportions. 1434 ap- 
proved, 641 disapproved, and 325 were 
undecided. In the presidential race, 
Wendell Willkie rolled up 1274 and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 901; Norman 
Thomas got a majority of the 218 
minority party write-in votes. 


Election Quiz. To encourage young 
people to vote intelligently in the 
presidential election, the American 
Youth Congress early in the fall sent 
a questionnaire to 1,500 candidates for 
Congress from all parties and in all 
sections of the country. Detailed in- 
formation was requested with regard 
to the individual’s position on: (1) 
“A policy which will keep America out 
of war in Europe and away from in- 
tervention in Latin America and the 
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Far East’; (2) “A real national de- 
fense based on peace, the extension of 
civil liberties, and the improvement 
of living standards.” Under the latter 
main head the candidate was asked to 
state specifically his stand on: The 
Anti-Poll Tax Bill; The Anti-Lynch- 
ing Bill; labor’s right to bargain col- 
lectively; passage’ of the American 
Youth Act; Federal aid to education; 
adequate federal health and housing 
programs; adequate old age pensions; 
equal educational and job opportuni- 
ties for rural youth. No answers to 
the questionnaire were reported as we 
went to press. For further informa- 
tion write: American Youth Congress, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


The National Christian Mission. 
Already on its travels through twenty- 
two of the country’s leading cities, 
the National Christian Mission is con- 
ducting a nationwide campaign through 
next March 23, to bring the message 
of Christianity to a wider audience 
and create a larger number of church- 
goers among all classes of people. The 
Mission, sponsored by the Department 
of Evangelism of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
has enlisted the services of some 150 
prominent religious leaders of varying 
denominations, and from all parts of 
this country and abroad. 

This year’s program is part of a 
five year plan which started in the 
winter of 1936-37 with the first Mis- 
sion visiting fortv-one cities and reach- 
ing over two million people in its 
meetings. It was followed by a Uni- 
versity Mission lasting two years 
which embraced forty-six of the coun- 
try’s leading campuses. Both of these 
efforts were conspicuous successes, 
judged by reports of their results. Fol- 
low up campaigns by local groups 
produced many new church members, 
and interest in religious activity on 
campuses visited, jumped accordingly. 
The Mayor of St. Louis offered to 
“turn off the Police Force” if the Mis- 
sion would stay another week in his 
city. 

In the present campaign, approxi- 
mately thirty speakers will spend a 
week in each of the cities visited ad- 
dressing labor unions, clubs, groups 
and centers of community life of all 
kinds, on the Christian faith, and its 
message today. 


Virginia’s Youth 
Conference 


THE origins of Virginia’s All Youth 
conference date back to an intercol- 
legiate student meeting in 1938 at the 
University of Virginia. That group 
felt the need for a conference to con- 
sider the special problems of the young 
people of Virginia as they relate to 
the problems of the South as a whole. 
A small committee of white students 
began to make the plans. 

They decided that no conference 
could begin to understand the prop- 
lems of youth unless the representa- 
tion included Negro delegates as well 
as white, and young people from in- 
dustry, farming, business, and the pro- 
fessions as well as from schools and 
colleges. This was to be a conference 
for all the youth of Virginia. 

The student committee worked hard, 
against many obstacles. A conference 
of this type was new and people were 
afraid of it. Issues arose which were 
out of the range of the experience of 
students. We were told by the uni- 
versity authorities there that it would 
not be possible to have a Negro 
speaker. Just before the conference 
was to open the committee was told 
that segregation must be observed and 
that labor delegates could not be re- 
ceived. Many questioned whether we 
should go ahead under such conditions, 
but we decided to do so. To the con- 
ference came youth from all over the 
state—average Virginia youth who 
were interested in making their state a 
better place in which to live. In the 
closing business session we laid the 
foundation for a democratic organi- 
zation to plan for the second annual 
meeting. The elected officers repre- 
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Let the ink flow when you 
have something important to 
say! The Editors welcome con- 
tributions to this and other 
departments of . . . 
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sented the various occupational groups, 
and the constitution included a pro- 
vision to invite all state youth groups 
to appoint one representative to the 
State Committee. 

About twenty organizations re- 
sponded and all matters of program 
and policy were determined by the 
large committee thus formed. Many 
of the controversial points which the 
student committee had to face the pre- 
vious year never became issues for 
this more representative committee. 

As the committee planned the second 
Virginia Youth Conference (for 
1940) it seemed well to point the pro- 
gram to the state government as one 
agency for solution of some of our 
problems Opened with addresses by 
the governor, the State Comptroller 
and a professor from Virginia Union 
University, the conference began on 
Friday evening, February 9. On Sat- 
urday there was a legislative panel in 
which a state senator and representa- 
tive discussed the issues before the 
Virginia General Assembly. Then fol- 
lowed discussion groups: Citizenship; 
Education; Public Health; Youth in 
Rural Areas; Youth and the Church; 
Youth in Industry. The conference 
with a religious service con- 
ducted by Jewish and Christian min- 
isters. 


closed 


The third annual conference in 
this series of youth gatherings is to be 
held at Lynchburg, Va., in March. 

This, like many other youth confer- 
ences, offers a challenge and oppor- 
tunity to students in the Christian As- 
sociations. The plight of many or our 
fellow youth in factories, on farms, 
and among the ranks of the unem- 
ploved becomes more and more des- 
perate. Youth is becoming increasingly 
articulate about its needs and it will 
unite under some kind of leadership 
to try to find a way to meet these 
needs. Christian students have an im- 
portant role to play in bringing to such 
youth groups their Christian ideals 
and their knowledge and. leadership. 
But this is only half of the story: by 
identifying ourselves with these larger 
vouth groups our limited experience 
as students is thereby greatly en- 
riched. 

Jimmie Woopwarp 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


* 


Motion Pictures, at reasonable fees, 
may be secured from: 


Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street. Series on Indian village life 


and work of Christian missionaries. 
Motion Picture Bureau, YMCA, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City 


") 


HARVARD’S ONE-MAN 
“DEPARTMENT” 


BAARVARD UNIVERSITY has a 
one-man department in the person of 
Norris P. Swett, Harvard ’37, who is 
listed on the university roster as Stu- 
dent Counsellor. His function is to 
offer social, phychological, physiologi- 
cal, financial, vocational, and what- 
have-you guidance to students who 
need such helps. 

The position of student counsellor 
was instituted in the fall of 1937 by 
the Phillips Brooks House (the uni- 
versity’s social center) and Norris 
Swett, brilliant student of sociology, 
was asked to work in cooperation with 
more specialized college departments. 
Since then, his experiences with be- 
wildered students have been many. In 
his latest report he lists general mal- 
adjustments as the most demanding and 
interesting phase of his work. Take 
the mysterious case of the chronic 
colds. 

School doctors could find no physi- 
cal cause for the persistent colds of a 
student who became a frequent visitor 
to the infirmary. A noticeable factor 
in his case was an extreme rudeness 
to staff physicians. and nurses. Prayer- 
fully, they sent him to Mr. Swett, who 
found him a tough nut to crack. The 
boy was surly. He was unpopular, his 
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grades were poor, he took no interey 
in athletics or extra-curriculars, 

“I learned,” reported Mr. Swett 
“that at his small prep school he hag 
been the local hero, leading the clas. 
in all activities. At Harvard he foun 
himself overshadowed by the la 
number of fine students and athletes, 
The loss of adulation was a blow to his 
pride. The colds and rudeness fg. 
came an escape from inferiority. He 
was cured when he was directed to ae. 
tivities in which he could do well, ip 
this case cartoons for the college mag. 
azine. He’s pretty good at it, too” 

Many students have difficulty in ar. 
ranging the balanced type of program 
which is so vital to health of body 
and mind. The “greasy grinds” are 
encouraged to play; social butterflies 
have their wings clipped. 

“Many boys come to me seeking yo- 
cational guidance,” says Mr. Swett. 
“This field is neglected in many 
schools. Too often a boy takes a job 
for which he is entirely unsuited, | 
try to experiment with the student's 
aptitudes, let him discover for himself 


what he’d like to do for his life work” | 
During the past academic year 139 | 


puzzled students were aided. This 
year, as his work becomes better 
known, he hopes to double the total. 

TrRvING Burton 
Harvard ’38 


OCTOBER 16 


Dad wires (to son in college) 


“Standing solidly with you today. Fully trust your judgment and 
conscience ; willing back you to limit regardless. 


” 


OCTOBER 17 


Son writes Dad: 


“This is the day after the day before. To have received yout 
word of faith in me immediately after the depressing process of 
signing my freedom away gave me added courage just when | 
needed it. To have received such complete backing was surprising 
No, not surprising but unexpected, since with your inability to take 
the stand I have taken I had expected that in spite of your wish to 
stand in back of me you might have some reservation which woulé 
restrain you from giving me such unlimited backing. Our com | 
sciences may not agree upon the CO line, but you have certainly 
remained true to your conscience just as much and more than |. 
I am ashamed, almost, at the ease with which I have finally taken 
my stand, while my friends are losing the love of parents and | 


friends. 


“Our state sent our regulations which indicated that we could 
not write anything additional upon the registration cards, but 4 
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telegram inquiring about the subject brought the answer that it” this 


would be possible. We were, therefore, able to sign in protest 2 | 
conscientious objectors. . . 
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To the annual N.I.C.C. meeting 
(Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, September 
4.10) came some 100 duly appointed 
delegates—your delegates—to this na- 
tional conclave of your Movement. 
From every part of the country they 
came. A first impression was of a 
wide variety of viewpoint, expressed 
by these students with vigor and clar- 
ity. A quick second impression was of 
marked unity of purpose as plans were 
made for the work of the Student 
Christian Movement in the coming 
year. The sessions were ably chaired 
by Eleanor Smith (Hastings College) 
and Leonard Detweiler (Temple Uni- 
versity). To succeed these officers 
Alice Stevens (Berea College) and 
Robert McFarland (University of 
Washington) were elected; with Ruth 
Shields (University of Minnesota) 
‘and James Wilder (Emory University) 
as Vice-Chairmen. 

While “Geneva” 
tastrophic events were happening. At 
home Congress was voting the Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill into a law; abroad, 
the war in Europe and Asia was mov- 
ing steadily, destructively, into ever 
larger areas. But these “outside” 
events did not remain outside; in every 
committee meeting and plenary session 
they were almost visibly present, giv- 
ing point to talk of our Christian pur- 
pose and of our relation to national 
and world events. Another direct ef- 
fect was a pervading consciousness of 
the needs of local groups. All that 
was said and done was tested in the 
light of the needs of the hundreds of 
campus groups across the country—in 
many cases numerically small groups 
—which are the Movement. 


was in session ca- 


In the session on Purpose the stu- 
dents felt strongly that they—and “we” 
—need to know more definitely what 
the Movement stands for, in order 
that as members all may be more in- 
telligently articulate. One outcome of 
this discussion is the publication by 
the men’s National Council of a dis- 
cussion text; What Kind of a Move- 
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ment Do We Want—and How Do We 
Get It? (Copies of this pamphlet are 
obtainable at regional offices.) 


The discussion of Peace Action pro- 
ceeded from the premise that “a first 
American responsibility, in the interest 
of world peace itself, is the buttressing 
of democracy and justice at home.” 
It was voted, even though the funds 
were not then in sight, to continue 
the work of our National Peace Com- 
mission, in order that through the 
coming year local groups may receive 
a steady stream of informative ma- 
terials for local program use. They 
even performed the miracle of raising 
$325 on the spot out of “empty pock- 
ets.” David Burgess, Oberlin ’39 and 
a student at Union Theological 
Seminary, was appointed Chairman 
of the Peace Commission, which just 
before October 16 issued its first bul- 
letin (dealing with the issues involved 
in registration under the Universal 
Conscription Act.) 


now 


Discussion throughout the six days 
covered a wide range—social, eco- 
nomic and ethnic questions at home, 
relationships in the world at large, and 
back to prosy questions of finance and 
structure. Always the talk was marked 
by a quick insight into basic issues, 
by a determination to keep a “long 
view” on problems of social relations 
and democracy, and above all, to main- 
tain the bond of Christian brotherhood 
which we have built up in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. At this 
point the students not only talked unity 
but made plans for raising $100,000 
for relief of students in Europe and 
China. 


It was an outstanding meeting in a 
succession of national meetings which 
demonstrate annually the undoubted 
ability of students to run their own 
national Christian Movement. 





THE NICC VOTE 


On Our Relationships With 
the Churches 


Student Christian Associations are: 


1. A movement within the Church. 
Not a denomination ourselves, we en- 
courage our members to affiliate with 
some church fellowship. 


2. Within the Church we have a re- 
sponsibility to clarify and forward our 
unique ecumenical task—the task of 
a non-ecclesiastical association of 
Christians which must go forward 
alongside of and with the ecumenical 
work of the denominations as such. 


3. We welcome and will cooperate 
fully with all denominational work 
which is ecumenical in spirt. 


4. We must constantly reassert our 
belief in the Church and seek to re- 
vitalize it from within as members, not 
from without as spectators, and to 
stress its importance in life after col- 
lege. 


5. We must at the same time sym- 
pathetically seek to include in our 
S.C.A. fellowship those seekers after 
Christian truth who at present are not 
related to a church or to the Student 
Christian Association. 


6. A task of churchmanship which 
we share with the Church itself is to 
present and embody the Christian faith 
as intellectually valid, socially relevant 
and personally satisfying. 


7. We have a responsibility for keep- 
ing alive the universal character of 
the Church (inclusive of all races, 
creeds, nations, etc., and with equal 
opportunities for men and women). 
This is not only an ideal, nor do we 
seek merely to embody it in our Move- 
ment. It is a positive ideal we seek to 
realize in all the Church. 
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Eunice King 





John Stevenson 


Katherine Parker 





Alice Stevens 


Eleanor French 





No, not a beauty contest with one 
male edging in; but— 


People You Should Know 


Eunice King, John Stevenson and 
Alice Parker, all graduates of ’40, are 
traveling in the colleges for the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 

Alice Stevens (Berea College) is 
Co-Chairman of the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council (sorry 
Co-Chairman Robert McFarland did 
not get his profile in, too). 

Eleanor French is Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Student Coun- 
cil Y.W.C.A. 
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Program Helps 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS. VOLUME 
II. Monthly issues for 1939 bound 
into a valuable reference volume. 
Refer to section: “Propaganda in the 
Schools.” Volume II, paper, 75c. 
Annual subscriptions, $2.00; ten at 
$1.50. (Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York City.) 


ACTIONS OF THE N.I.C.C. Report of 
your national representatives at Lake 
Geneva, September, 1940. Secure from 
your regional office or THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, 


Peace Bu ietin No. 1. This, the 
first release of our national Peace 
Commission, was prepared especially 
for local peace groups. Other bulletins 
and informational material to follow. 
Local chairmen are invited to corre- 
spond with David Burgess, 600 West 
122d Street, New York City. 


W.S.S.F. Pusticity. Two striking 
folders: European Students Face the 
Future and I Was Without Shoes and 
I Murmured ... Presenting facts a 
local committee will need. World 
Student Service Fund, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


CONGRESSIONAL BILLs needing your 
support. Refer to Actions of N.I.C.C. 
1940 for record of discussion of social 
legislation, and for the ballot on pend- 
ing national legislation. Also recom- 
mended for your support; Bill HR 
9763 and identical Senate measure 
S 3987, to provide a Youth Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress. 
For details of these bills write to their 
sponsor, Congressman Jerry Voorhis, 
Washington, D.C. 


CITIZENSHIP AND PuBLic AFFAIRS. 
A new monthly series, published by 
the National Board, Y.M.C.A. Pri- 
marily for city Y.M.C.A.’s but very 
useful as resource material for stu- 
dent groups. Current releases deal 
with Conscription and with Election 
issues. (10c for one; 12 for $1.00). 


Pustic AFFarrsS News SERVICE. 
Informal informational bulletin: excel- 
lent resource for discussions. Womans 


Press. 75¢ a year; five subscriptions 
for $3.00. 


RELEASES OF THE NATIONAL Com- 
MISSIONS: Economics; Ethnic Minori- 
ties. Chairmen of local groups placed 
on mailing list via request to regional 
student office. 


COs. In the current magazines: 
Christian Century, October 30th. “The 


Case of the Union Seminary Students’ 
by David E. Roberts. Information 
Service, October 26th, “Theologicg 
Students and the Draft.” 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF Marrtace, 4 
carefully written pamphlet SPonsore 
by the Federal Council of Churches 
and the National Council of Churg, 
Women. Copy, 10c. 


POWER AND THE LAND. A motign 
picture being distributed by Rko 
Radio Pictures to theatres throughoy: | 
the United States. Deals with th 
changes being introduced on farny 
and farm homes through labor-saving 
electricity. Useful (if it comes ty 
your town) to supplement group dis. 
cussion on allied social themes, 


+ 


N.LC.C. and Church Relations 
(from page 41) 


8. As a Movement we need to 
strengthen our emphasis upon Chris 
tian faith and commitment. 

9. As a Movement we need to assert 
stronger leadership in initiating and 
developing comprehensive and coop- 
erative plans for local campuses which | 
include church-centered activities, 
courses in religion, interdenominational | 
and interfaith cooperation and a vol- 
untary campus-centered Student Move- | 
ment type of organization. In the | 
near future, this type of planning may’ 
well result in a cooperative approach | 
to certain important fields such as | 
junior colleges, teachers’ colleges and 
professional schools. 

10. We should strengthen our in- 
tercollegiate policy of welcoming into 
the conferences and the work of the 
Movement those local Church or other 
Christian groups which are not of- 
ficially Y.M.C.A.. Y.W.C.A., or S.C.A, 
but which are genuinely interested in 
our ecumenical purposes. 

11. In seeking personnel both stu- 
dent and secretarial, we need to recog- 
nize the importance of church loyalty 
and ecumenical leadership. 

12. We should seek to increase the 
number of projects (relief, peace, mis- 
sionary education, etc.) on which co 
operation can be effective and without 
organizational implications. 

13. We should make sure that in 
each N.I.C.C. meeting substantial 
church leadership is included both re 
gionally and nationally . 

14. For the reciprocal values {t- 
volved, we should include church lead- 
ers in our S.C.M. boards, committees 
and conferences.—National Intercol- 
legiate Christian Council, Genevt, 
Wis., September, ’40. 
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How to Organize 
A Campus WSSF Campaign 


MIoNEY for student relief is needed 
—at least $100,000 from students of 
the United States. This can be raised 
either (1) by having a special cam- 
paign on your campus for WSSF; (2) 


by benefit functions and by budget ap- . 


propriations from various organiza- 
tions (these can be part of a campaign, 
in addition to a campaign, or instead 
of a campaign) ; (3) by including the 
needs of overseas students in your 
campus Chest Fund Drive or in a 
united appeal for relief funds for vic- 
tims of war. All of these are impor- 
tant, but probably the largest source 
of revenue is from a campaign. The 
following are suggestions for organ- 
izing a campaign: 


Set Up a Campus CoMMITTEE. The 
committee should be as representative 
as possible. It should include repre- 
sentatives of all clubs, inclusive even 
of the Dramatic Club and the French 
Club. It should be sponsored when 
possible by the Student Government 
Association. The sororities and fra- 
ternities are important in such a com- 
mittee. The Ys naturally will take a 
leading part in setting up the commit- 
tee, since they are one of the groups 
sponsoring the WSSF. 

If the Student Government will 
sponsor the campaign it should set up 
the committee. Otherwise, one of the 
organizations responsible for the Fund 
should issue invitations to other groups 
to join the Committee. 


THE WorK oF THE COMMITTEE is to 
plan the campaign and carry it out. 
In order to do a good job it is nec- 
essary that committee members, and 
those who later will be working with 
them, be well informed of the purposes 
of the Fund campaign and its impor- 
tance. Education can be accomplished 
by: 

(a) Inviting a representative of the 
Fund to speak to you. 

(b) Asking a faculty member or 
student who has been in the Far East 
or Europe to talk about the importance 
of the situations there with particular 
detail with regard to students. 


(c) Appoint a student to learn as 
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much as possible about the facts and 
report to the group. 

(d) Set a goal for your campus. 
Make it high enough to be challenging. 


PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN. Mem- 
bers of the committee should be ap- 
pointed as chairmen of the following 
sub-committees to carry out the work 
of the campaign: 

(a) Education of the campus 
through a large meeting, such as a 
chapel service or assembly, with an 
outside speaker secured through the 
Fund office; and small meetings spon- 
sored by organizations where skits, or 
questions-and-answers can be the me- 
dium; also in classes where a Fund 
speaker can give lectures. (i.e.—eco- 
nomics, history, sociology. ) 

(b) Publicity in the school and 
local press. Publicity should not be 
confined to newspapers, however. Put 
up exhibits in the library or some 
other central place. Get the Art De- 
partment to make posters. On the day 
the campaign opens erect a huge ther- 
mometer or other device to record 
contributions. In a conspicuous place, 
project contrasting pictures of China, 
Europe and America. 

Also—get the President to endorse 
the drive; ask leading students to sup- 
port it. 

(c) Solicitation. The best method 
of raising money is to have members 
of this committee see students per- 
sonally. Individuals in houses and 
dorms should be responsible for seeing 
that they are covered. Each center 
should have a captain to whom the 
solicitors report. 
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“Unfortunately, the Lord has not yet 
stated His preference in the present 
conflict...” 





Selling tags is another method of 
contacting the student body, but is not 
nearly as good as direct solicitation. 

(d) Faculty. The person respon- 
sible for this committee should inter- 
view faculty members and get one of 
them to be responsible for working 
with the committee to educate the fac- 
ulty and solicit them for contributions. 

(e) Finance. Such a committee has 
the job of seeing that a convenient 
headquarters is maintained where so- 
licitation captains and tag sellers can 
report and turn in money. It also 
must keep account of expenses as well 
as income. The Faculty Committee 
should turn in its contributions here. 

The job of the chairman of the main 
committee is to see that the work of 
the sub-committees proceeds smoothly 
and effectively. 


CAMPAIGN PROCEDURE 


(a) A Brief Campaign. Do not let 
the campaign drag out; on the other 
hand it should not be launched without 
careful preparation of several weeks. 
When all committees are functioning, 
then you are ready to open up with a 
chapel speech, articles in the college 
press (there should be advance pub- 
licity of course), exhibits, solicitation. 

Solicitation can take place over a 
three day period, or thereabouts. After 
solicitation, one day of tag selling will 
reach most of those who have not 
given. 

(b) A Year-Round Campaign. Such 
a plan probably eliminates high pres- 
sure campaigning and for some cam- 
puses may be more suitable. It will 
include such things as: A_ benefit 
dance. A vesper service with a col- 
lection. Meatless or desertless dinners 
with college giving the money thus 
saved to the Fund. A collection box, 
placed by a candy bar with a poster. 


o 


Write the fund office for folders, 
pledge cards, news stories, bulletins, 
and other publicity material. 

Claud Nelson is director of the 
WSSF; Robert Bilheimer is Admin- 
istrative Secretary. Address: World 
Student Service Fund, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 








Tue Bishop Rhinelander Memorial, 
recently incorporated as a foundation 
responsible for a ministry to Episcopal 
students at Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College, sets a new and sig- 
nificant pattern for campus religious 
life. The Memorial will function in 
conjunction with Christ Church. 
Christ Church itself was established 
in Cambridge in 1759 on the recom- 
mendation of the Rector of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, who in that year wrote 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury: 
“The college, my lord, is placed in 
that town. It is the only seminary of 
learning for this province. . . . It 
will undoubtedly be of great service 
to erect a church there, agreeable to 
the desire of many of the inhabitants ; 
and to entrust the conduct of it with 
a gentleman who by his doctrine and 
good example may give a right turn 
to the youth who are educated there.” 
This is one of the earliest steps taken 
in the concern the churches now show 
for their students on secular campuses. 

Bishop Rhinelander, who died last 
year, graduated from Harvard College 
in 1891. As a professor at the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge 
from 1907 to 1911 his interest in stu- 
dents was instrumental in laying the 
foundation upon which the college 
work has grown into a major place 
in the Church. 

Until now, the chaplaincy of Epis- 
copal students in Cambridge has been 
closely associated with and largely di- 
rected by Christ Church. It is not 
intended that the connection shall be 
severed, but under the terms of the 
Memorial the relationship will be 
somewhat changed and the Chaplain 
and his assistants will work under the 
Memorial through Christ Church. 

In the incorporation of the Me- 
morial, leaders in the Episcopal 
Church’s college work have included 
the best elements which they have 
gathered through their many years of 
experience. The new establishment 
will be self-governing and in no wise 
a dependent auxiliary. In its inde- 
pendence, however, the Memorial will 
be administered by representatives of 
the National Church, the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, the Church Society for 
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* 
Edited by Robert G. Andrus 
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College Work, Christ Church, and 
Episcopal alumni of Harvard Univer- 
sitv. By this comprehensive form of 
organization the Memorial brings into 
relief the major importance of its 
work, which stands beside other great 
church agencies, such as missions and 
the church schools and colleges. 

In the foundation of the Memorial, 
the long-desired permanent establish- 
ment of college work seems assured. 
The Episcopal work in most college 
and university centers has been under 
the aegis and control of the local 
church or the diocese, and from them 
it has chiefly received financial sup- 
port. Naturally, the success of the 
work has varied according to the in- 
terest of the rector or the bishop, and 
the local conditions. The Memorial 
takes the responsibility into its own 
hands and what may be a 
pattern to be followed in other college 
communities. 

In Cambridge, Christ Church, which 
has conspicuously promoted and ad- 
ministered college work, will maintain, 
through the official connection of its 
Rector and vestrymen on the Board, 
an interest in and relation to the work 
The 
headquarters will remain in the house 
provided by Christ Church for the 
Student Chaplain. This building has 
been adapted and suitably furnished 
during the past summer for the en- 
larged work. 


sets up 


as vital and vigorous as ever. 


The Reverend Frederic B. Kellogg 
has been Chaplain to Episcopal stu- 
dents in Harvard University the last 
four years. The Reverend Henry B. 
Robbins is his assistant. Mr. Kellogg 
graduate of Groton School, 
Princeton University and the Episco- 
pal Theological School, and received 
the degree of Master of Arts from 
Cambridge University, England. From 
the sacramental center of the work, 
the Chaplain and his assistant carry 
on a diversified religious program. 
They have a constituency of 2,000 
Episcopal students in Cambridge—one 
of the largest parishes in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. 

The Memorial is the Church in the 
college. Young men and women com- 
ing from their local parishes enter into 


is a 





the life of the Church at college with 
increasing participation. There yjl 
be no real break in their former church 
relationship and service; they wil 
continue the religious nurture begun 
in their home churches. All of the 
students’ worship, religious studies and | 
social services are related to the par- 
ish, through the Memorial. 

At Radcliffe College, which jg 
studies, social life and religious actiy. 
ity is closely related to Harvard, Mrs, 
Norman D. Goehring is in charge of 
the Memorial’s work. With Mr, Kel. 
logg and Mr. Robbins she cooperates 
in the student work as a whole. Here 
is their parish: two thousand young 
men and women who must and will 
be seen and invited into the worship, 
the goodly fellowship, the personal and 
social services of the Church. 

* * * * * 


The Lutheran Student Association 
of America held its fifth annyal 
Ashram at Estes Park, Colorado, from 
August 26 to September 1 under the 





presidency of Harry Victorsen, a 
graduate of 1940 from Augustana 
Theological Seminary. The official 


registration list showed 36 pastors and 
faculty, 76 alumni, 172 students. 
Officers elected were: President, 
Milton Johnson, Northwest Seminary; 
vice-president, Kenneth Erickson, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; secretary, Mary 
Beth Kuhn, Lenoir Rhyne College; 
treasurer, Hugo Eskildson, Denver 
University. 
ee 


THE | 
LABORATORY 
METHOD 


in training for the pastor 
other religious | 
involves actual 
work in rural and urban 
churches and social insti 
tutions as well as careful 


ate and 


vocations 


classroom instruction. For 
details as to courses, costs, | 
etc., address 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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College Editors Say — 
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We would like to make... 


College Kditors Say 


a regular feature, presenting a 
true cross section of campus 
opinion on national and world 
affairs. But we need your help. 
When you come upon a significant 
editorial in your campus news- 
paper—whatever the viewpoint— 


CLIP IT! 





i) 
| And send to the News Editor, 


CHARLES WEST 
Earl Hall Columbia University 
New York City 














THe DartmMoutH. To the men 
who work on farms, to men behind 
desks, to bankers and brokers, to stu- 
dents in colleges—democracy, if it is 
to be worth the fight that it now faces, 
must be as realizable as the next meal, 
or a woman, or the four walls and 
roof that are called home. And it 
must be tied up in these things too— 
in the homes, the hills, and the living. 
Democracy, or our way of life, won't 
have the emotional strength it so 
greatly needs if it is to be salted away 
for a few years. The fight to keep and 
preserve and build our democracy de- 
mands a spontaneous and determined 
faith in the things fought for. . . . It’s 
a fight for an America better than 
Tom Girdler’s would be and for a 
world better than Hitler’s would be. 





Datty CALIFoRNIAN, Berkeley. We 
make no claim to more than ordinary 
common sense, but we cannot stomach 
the stupid inconsistency of those “ex- 
perts” who tell us that a Nazi invasion 
of the United States is imminent if 
Great Britain is defeated. Our 
real danger today is that we will suc- 
cumb without a fight to a strictly 
American brand of totalitarianism. 

When Norman Thomas explained to 
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About Conscription and the War 


a half curious, half believing audience 
here that American fascism would be 
called anti-fascism, his arguments 
sounded reasonable. Students among 
his listeners understood when he 
warned that civil liberties would be 
curtailed in the necessity for national 
defense. . . . Then we ran across a 
clipping from the New York Times. 
The Director of the German American 
Bund’s Camp Nordland has announced 
that all swastikas and pictures of Hit- 
ler will come down from the assembly 
hall and the camp will become “100% 
American.” “Horst Wessel,” the 
German marching song, will be re- 
placed by “God Bless America.” 

CoRNELL DaiLty Sun. A student 
was heard to remark yesterday, “If 
the Germans win this war, there isn’t 
any reason why we shouldn’t be able 
to get along peacefully with them.” 
We believe that student represents an 
American school of wishful thinkers. 
... Wishful thinking and appeasement 
result from an unfortunate failure to 
understand the motives of the present 
German state... . 


THe Campus,’ University of 
Rochester). The United States will 
undoubtedly undergo a_ considerable 


change in the days to come. A soldier 
or two in every family cannot help 
but change life as we know it today. 
Militarism will be our table-talk, will 
invade our styles, and will be the 
favorite game of schoolboys. Our 
great problem now seems to be the 
preservation of that which we cherish 
and at the same time arm for defense. 
Our constant thought must be to con- 
trol militarism so that it does not com- 


“They say the girls 
fall for ’em.” alan 


pletely absorb that which we love. We 
must guard against the temptation of 
using a powerful army and navy with- 
out every possible effort to solve our 
international problems peacefully. We 
must remember that war has never 
brought anything but death and de- 
struction; one war can only breed 
another, one injustice another. 


DaiLty REvEILLE (Louisiana State 
University). A vote of confidence to 
our congressional leaders who have 
finally secured passage of the con- 
scription bill. Why should we not 
have selective service when the immi- 
nent black clouds of war are shadow- 
ing every phase of liberty designed by 
peace loving peoples? 

It is not a militaristic movement. 
It is not overriding the constitution. 
It does not destroy any democratic 
principle—technically speaking maybe 
yes in some minds; spiritually no. It 
may be called draft. It may be called 
service. The real Americans call it 
“my share.” 





News: (Northeastern University). 
Individual sacrifices necessitating per- 
haps drastic changes in future pians 
must be overlooked in view of present 
war conditions. We can now only 
hope that England emerges the victor 
and our plans for defense need never 
be put into practice. It seems much 
wiser to be sure than sorry. 


Dairy AtHEens (West Virginia 
University). The battle is over. All 
issues will now be laid aside and the 
young men of America will comply 
with the will of Congress which many 
believe is the will of the people. 
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A College President Defines 
“Education” 
To the Epirors: 


If you have not read the article by 
President Seymour of Yale in the 
New York Times Magazine of Sep- 
tember 29th, I hope you will do so as 
a means of helping towards a defini- 
tion of the “education” that you seek 
to promote. I refer particularly to the 
part of the Seymour article that leads 
up to the conclusion (p. 15) that really 
good teaching of citizenship will con- 
vince students that compulsory mili- 
tary service rather than volunteer ser- 
vice is the true American way. I my- 
self have no doubt that some students 
will draw this inference from the best 
of instruction; but this is not what 
President Seymour means. He has in 
mind a kind of instruction in which 
the instructor chooses a conclusion 
for the student in advance, and then 
induces him to accept it. The intend- 
ed result, according to President Sey- 
mour’s own reasoning, is that students 
should be massed behind the present 
plans of President Roosevelt! Massed 
behind these plans by college officials 
through the employment of an intel- 
lectual stategy that conceals its nature 
by calling itself history! This re- 
minds one of the remarkable record of 
President Seymour as a historian of 
the World War. His tenaciously-held 
views of “war guilt,” which were dis- 
credited by his fellow historians and 
now, I believe, are held by none of 
them, backed up the policies of the 
government of that day just as his 
present view of history backs up the 
present government. Even if we could 
agree that these historical views are 
true and these policies wise, it would 
not at all follow that students should 
be swung in this direction by the kind 
of instruction that is outlined. This 
kind of instruction is what used to be 
called “time serving” in that it sub- 
ordinates itself to the apparent needs 
of the present without placing the 
present within a perspective that could 


correct the skewing of our conduct by 
the emotions of the moment. 

The relation of this sort of college 
education to the contest between de- 
mocracy and fascism is so obvious that 
I spare you further comment. 

Georce A, Coe. 
Claremont, Calif. 
* 


“See You in the Fall” 
Dear EpITor: 


We want you to know that you and 
other colleagues of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation have often 
been in our thoughts and prayers dur- 
ing recent weeks. The fall conference 
of our national staff has just been com- 
pleted and I was asked to send greet- 
ings from all of us. 

We have read your letters and the 
account of the difficulties of Robert 
Mackie and his family with a sympa- 
thy which grows out of experience. As 
a result we feel bound together even 
more closely. 

We remember with gratitude the 
long and helpful relationship which 
our work in China has had with the 
W.S.C.F. and the many forms of en- 
couragement which we have received. 
While we cannot know what the fu- 
ture holds in store for you or for us, 
our confidence in the love and guid- 
ance of our Heavenly Father con- 
tinues to be strong. We are deeply 
grateful to God for the way in which 
He has led us through the past three 
years and has opened up before our 
Movement unprecedented opportunities 
for service. We believe that out of 
this distress good will come, eventu- 
ally, and that we can learn lessons 
which will make us more faithful and 
effective servants of God’s Kingdom 
among the youth of the world. 

I am leaving for America tomorrow 
and look forward to seeing you per- 
sonally later this fall. 

S. C. Leune, 
National Secretary of 
Y.M.C.A. in China 


News of the “Seaffs” 
To Att Our FRIENDs: 


Here the Scaffs are on their way to 
the Philippine Islands! Marilee grad. 
uated from the University of Chicago 
with an M.A. deegree in June, 193% 
Alvin finally bagged his B.D. degree 
in June, 1940, at Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Knowing as most of you do, how 
recent is our personal concern for 
missions, you will be interested in 
some of the considerations which led 
us to this decision. First, there was 
our interest in the rural church. After 
a summer in Montana and a winter 
when we divided ourselves between 
Seminary and a rural church in In- 
diana, we felt certain that we wanted 
to give our lives to working for rural 
churches. And as we considered the 





possibilities we discovered the splen- 


did work that is being done among | 


rural churches on mission fields—a 


far better all-round program than we | 


found in America. On the mission 
field we can help make a total ap 
proach to the rural community: edu- 
cation, health, recreation, agriculture, 
religion are all the concern of the 
rural mission. 

We are to be located on Mindanao, 
the southernmost large island of the 
Philippines. We shall be associated 
with Dr. Frank Laubach, the pioneer 
of work on this field. The mission 


work at Dansalan is with two groups: | 
the Mohammedan Moros who occupy 


the central and western part of the 
island; and the Christians, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic, who live mostly 
along the coast and in the lowlands. 
We shall work with both groups, but 
decision on our “major interest” will 
be made after several months. 

We certainly would like to heat 
from our friends in the U.S.A. For 
the next five years our address will be: 


Dansalan, Lanao, Mindanao, Philip- | 


pine Islands. 


ALVIN AND MARILEE SCAFF 
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How CHARACTER Devetops. A Psycho- 
logical Interpretation. Fritz Kunkel 
and Roy E. Dickerson. Scribner 
$2.50. 


Two significant emphases stand out 
in this book. It proceeds on the as- 
sumption that psychology is rooted in 
religious faith; and it deals with prin- 
ciples and practical steps whereby the 
normal man may aid in his own de- 
velopment. These two aspects alone 
will commend it to thoughtful students 
of personality and to those whose con- 
cern is in helping others help them- 
selves. 

The book is offered as the first 
organized presentation in English of 
the “We-Psychology,” the system 
founded by Dr. Kunkel and supported 
by his pupil, Roy E. Dickerson. For 
the lay reader certain unfamiliar terms 
are defined and some familiar terms 
are given new meanings. This need 
not be disturbing as the concepts for 
which these terms stand obviously are 
basic and significant ones and they are 
clarified by case illustrations. Espe- 
cially important is the concept of the 
“We.” Such statements as the follow- 
ing are given to summarize the illus- 
trations: “The ‘We’ is the psychic 
reality which constitutes the basic 
unity of a group whether its members 
are conscious of it or not.” “The per- 
son acts as if a larger entity, greater 
than his private personality, has come 
to life within him, and this is what we 
call ‘We’.” 

The finest development of character 
which is practically possible is pictured 
as proceeding from an “Original-We” 
relationship, such as exists between 
mother and child, through a “Breach- 
of-the-We,” in which arise conflict, 
consciousness of individuality, and 
egocentric attitudes, on into the “Ma- 
turing-We” relationship, in which 
“there is achieved in the We-feeling 
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developed in the group something 
which no individualistic effort could 
bring about.” 

Four types of egocentricity are de- 
scribed as growing out of the inter- 
action of children to their environ- 
ment during the period when the origi- 
nal harmony of parent with child is 
broken. But since life itself does not 
approve egocentricity, each and all of 
these types will come upon crises, 
either of a minor nature or of a deep 
and tragic character. Attempts to save 
the “Ego” intact will only intensify 
the difficulty. 

It is out of these crises that one may 
rise to the level of religious experi- 
ence. The only satisfactory solutions 
are those which produce a genuine We- 
feeling—a consciousness of fellowship 
of the Self with other Selves. While 
this process may stop at the level of 
human fellowship it may move on to 
a “sense of the manifestation of God 
in the We. We feel behind the sunrise 
of the new life a higher Living Power 
who brings it about.” 


In the excellent sections on cre- 
ativity and the development of the 
ubjective personality, we come upon 
the same sense of Divine Power per- 
meating life at its best. The goal of 
character development is a person who, 
through meeting life’s difficulties cre- 
atively, has come to an objectivity of 
courage and love. But such an one is 
never proud. “The greater the objec- 
tivity of such a person the more he 
becomes modest, even though others 
think of him as great, for he realizes 
that the creative power which he feels 
working within does not belong to him. 
... To him it seems that all his facul- 
ties, body and mind, belong to Some- 
thing Greater . . . and what he means 
by this Something Greater is the God 
who manifests Himself in the We.” 

In Part Four, “The Way Out,” the 





implications of this psychology for 
self-education in character are clearly 
pointed out. Here are practical steps, 
based on a necessary deep understand- 
ing of one’s self. They include com- 
mon sense advice and counsel based 
on sound psychological insights. They 
combine the moods of stark realism 
and triumphant faith. Facing all of 
the limitations of human nature, the 
authors insist upon “the profound 
reality that creativeness includes some 
deep confidence and even faith in life 
and the God supporting it.” 

Consistent with the approach 
throughout these sections on self-edu- 
cation is the point of view with which 
the book closes: “In the last analysis, 
psychology comes to grips with prob- 
lems of values and faith which it can- 
not solve without the aid of genuine 
religion.” 

FRANK W. Herriort. 
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Curistus Victor. Association Press. 
$1.00. STuDENTS AND THE WorLpD 
MIsSION OF CHRISTIANITY. Student 
Volunteer Movement. $1.00. 











These two study books supplement 
each other. The Amsterdam pamphlet 
Christus Victor is amazingly compact. 
Any group studying it for a few weeks 
will come to understand the meaning 
of the word “ecumenical.” More than 
that, the book has real content re- 
ligiously. Study Nine, dealing with 
the question of marriage, is sane, 
thoroughly Christian, helpful. 

Students and the World Mission of 
Christianity contains the principal ad- 
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dresses of the Toronto Assembly of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. Also, 
it has a good summary of the discus- 
sion in which students participated on 
the last day. Somehow it seems almost 
a miracle that our student groups, 
which only a few years ago were con- 
tent to discuss superficial issues, should 
now be dealing with such fundamental 
truths as these two books discuss. It 
promises great things for the future. 
There should be groups in the colleges 
this year studying both these books.— 
Fay CAMPBELL, Yale. 

















THe Pressure Boys. By Kenneth G. 
Crawford. New York, Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., 1939. $3.00. 


Kenneth Crawford describes lobby- 
ing in the Congress of the United 
States. Chief attention is given to 
the lobbying activities financed by the 
great undemocratic corporations of the 
nation. There is, however, a chapter 
on the labor front and its power and 
influence. Of much interest histo- 
rically is the chapter on the “Liberty 
Leaguers.” Mr. Crawford notes in 
his introduction that in his capacity 
as a Washington correspondent he is 
very limited in his reporting. If 
Senator So and So introduces a bill to 
reduce W.P.A. appropriations, the 
Washington correspondent merely re- 
ports that Senator So and So did it. 
He does not tell about the social and 
economic forces that persuaded the 
Senator to do it. This book tells about 
many forces that are daily persuading 
senators and congressmen. 


BENSON Y. LANDIs. 


THREE CENTURIES OF ADVANCE. Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. Harper. $3.50. 


This is volume III in the History 
of the Expansion of Christianity by 
a lifelong friend of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. The story being told 
(it is about half told!) is distinguished 
by its breadth and scope, its scholarly 
dependability, its mastery of widely 
divergent sources and its firm progres- 
sive portrayal in the best traditions of 
modern historical scholarship. The 
achievement is seen in its full stature 
when one recognizes the vigorous 
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evangelical faith of this writer, who 
deals with controversial subjects in a 
manner which wins commendation 
from those vigorously opposed to his 
faith and convictions. No library can 
be adequate without this series. We 
await with eagerness further volumes, 
now in preparation.—P. J. B. 


Tue INNER Lire. C. F. Andrews, 
Harper. $1.00. 

PRAYER. 
Cokesbury 


LEVELS OF 
Stewart, 


THe Lower 
George S. 
Press. $1.50. 


Not least of the resources for 
Christians seeking strength in a de- 
voted inner life will be this posthu- 
mous book by “Charley Andrews of 
India” and the one by Dr. George 
Stewart of Edinburgh. Dr. Stew- 
art’s book, though designed for be- 
ginners in prayer, is somewhat aca- 
demic and probably will find its widest 
use among students of religion. How- 
ever, it will amply repay other readers. 
Dr. Andrews has given us a personal 
account of “the long struggle to keep 
the inner peace of Christ in my heart 
during times of great difficulty and 
trouble.” Somewhat more stimulating 
reading, it is likely to find a wider 
public. Both books, however, encom- 
pass much in little room, and will 
many times repay earnest readers.— 


M. F. 


I Have SEEN Gop Do It. 
Eddy. 


Sherwood 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


Out of an amazingly rich experience 
in all parts of the world Sherwood 
Eddy offers a vivid contemporary pic- 
ture of what the Amsterdam Confer- 
ence meant by the theme “Christus 
Victor.” For a bewildered world here 
is the Christian answer and the Chris- 
tian hope in the compelling form of 
biography and _ personal 


M. A. 


witness.— 


Wortp CoMMUNITY. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


William Paton. 


A concise, brilliant and persuasive 
statement of the author’s earnest con- 
viction that in the universal Christian 
Church lies the only adequate answer 
to the frantic efforts of men to achieve 
justice and peace in a world com- 
munity. Dr. Paton understands the 
problem and faces honestly the reason- 
able doubts of his readers —M. A. 

* 
Note: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will fill 


orders for publications listed when re- 
mittance accompanies order. 
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CLareNce P. SHeEpp, Associate 
fessor at Yale University Dive 
School, is author of that authentic § 
tory of the SCM: Two Centuries 
Student Christian Movements, ang) 
other books. 


Georce ALBert Coe is a friend of 
standing. His presence at a student @ 
ference, or an hour with one of 
books, (Motives of Men) never faif 
interest and_ stimulate. 


James C. FLINT, one-time Nati 
Preparatory School Secretary, is p, 
of a Congregational Church on the « 
of the University of Wisconsin campus, 
Madison. 

Jimmie Woopwarp (it is Miss Jim 
mie), YWCA Secretary at Randolph 
Macon College, served as Chairman of 
the Virginia Youth Legislature. 





Coming... 


A NEW HANDBOOK 
for leaders in Christian work 
in colleges and universities 


Published by The National 
Intercollegiate Christian 
Council 


Ready November 25 








A PROGRAM BOOK 
By FERN BABCOCK 


A Practical and Helpful 
Program Aid 


Part I 


A group on a college cam- 
pus: brief history; organiza- 
tional structure of national 
and world movements; na- 
tional councils. 


Part II 
Organization of the Student 
Christian Associations on the 
campus: plan of organiza- 
tion; responsibilities of com- 


mittees. 

Part III 
Developing the program: se 
lecting the emphases 
methods of work; art of lead- | 
ing small group meetings; 
work of the several commis | 
sions; music; worship; etc. 


50c postpaid 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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